THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 
OCTOBER, 1910 


AN INDEX OF TUNES IN THE BALLAD-OPERAS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Amone the numerous song and dance-books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries which are important as a means of tracing popular 
tunes, the series of ballad-operas brought into fashion by the success 
in 1728 of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera seemed to me to afford a good subject 
for the compilation of a useful index. Having been engaged for the 
last six or seven years on a catalogue of the music in the British 
Museum Library printed down to the year 1800, I was able to note 
what ballad-operas were in the collection and thus to prepare the 
way for the index now printed. It would be rash to say that it 
contains every eighteenth.century ballad-opera which appeared with 
the music of the songs, for experience has often shown that the British 
Museum Library sometimes has unaccountable deficiencies ; testing it, 
however, by such a standard work of reference as Baker’s Biographia 
Dramatica, I believe that the following index is fairly complete. It 
should be understood that it only contains the names of tunes of 
which the music is to be found in the various operas, for there was 
no practical use in indexing the numerous works containing the 
spoken dialogue and text of the songs, but with only the names of 
the tunes to which they were sung. No complete list of the ballad- 
operas of the eighteenth century has ever been drawn up. That in 
the article ‘English Opera’ in Grove’s Dictionary is exceptionally 
deficient, and many of the operas named in such works as Baker’s 
Biographia, and Genest’s History of the English Stage, seem never 
to have been printed. The whole history of these curious productions 
has, indeed, been strangely neglected. Where did Gay get the idea 
of The Beggar's Opera? Who (after Pepusch) collected and arranged 
the songs for the long string of successors to the immortal work that 
‘made Gay rich and Rich gay’? In a few cases we may surmise that 
an obscure musician named Seedo (his name is not to be found in 
Musical Dictionaries) was the hack employed for the musical part of 


some of the Drury Lane Operas about 1731 and 1732, but for the 
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most part the arrangements are entirely anonymous, and there is no 
clue to the origin of the larger part of the seven hundred popular 
tunes which are printed in the operas. Generally speaking the voice 
parts alone of the airs are given, printed from blocks, at the beginning 
of the songs as they occur in the course of the action, but in a few 
cases the tunes of the songs, with the overture, were engraved and 
published separately or issued as an appendix to the librettos. Most 
of these works were printed by J. Watts, at Wild Court, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in small octavo, and occasionally there is a frontispiece 
representing some striking scene in the Opera. They were mostly 
issued during the ten years succeeding the production of The Beggar’s 
Opera in 1728; though Genest shows that their performance went 
on for some time longer, it is evident that after 1740 their success 
was too small to induce publishers to print them. 


OPERAS INDEXED' 


1, Achilles. John Gay. Covent Garden. 
1733. 

2. The Beggar's Opera. John Gay. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 1728. 

3. The Beggar's Wedding. Charles Cof- 
fey. Originally produced at Dublin, 
then (in a shortened form) at the 
Haymarket and Drury Lane. 1729. 

4. TheBoardingSchool. Charles Coffey. 
Drury Lane. 1782. 

5. The Chambermaid. Edward Phillips. 
Drury Lane. 1730. 

6. The Cobler’s Opera. Lacy Ryan. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1729. 

7. Damon and Phillida. Colley Cibber. 
An undated edition (probably 1729) 
says it was ‘perform’d at the 
theatres Royal’. The first edition 
with music was in 1765. 

8. The Decoy. H. Potter. Goodman's 
Fields. 1783. 

9. A Devil of a Duke. Robert Drury. 
Drury Lane. 1782. The airs ‘sett 





by Mr. Seedo’ were engraved 
separately. 

10. The Devil to Pay. Charles Coffey 
and John Mottley, altered by 
Theophilus Cibber. Originally in 
three acts, at Drury Lane in 1731, 
reduced to one act in 1732. The 
earlier version is indexed. 

11. Don Quixote in England. Henry 
Fielding. Haymarket. 1734. 

12. The Fashionable Lady. James 
Ralph. Goodman’s Fields. 1730. 

13. The Female Parson. Charles Coffey. 
Haymarket. 1730. 

14. Flora, or Hob in the Well. John Hip- 
pisley. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 1729. 
The airs were engraved separately. 

15. TheSequel to Flora. John Hippisley. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 1732. 

16. The Generous Freemason. William 
Rufus Chetwood. Said to have 
been acted at Bartholomew Fair. 
1781. 





1 In this list the date given (except where otherwise stated) is that of the printed 
edition indexed. The date of production is often prior to that of publication. 
I have purposely omitted ‘ Britons, Strike Home : or, The Sailor’s Rehearsal ’ (Edward 
Phillips, Drury Lane, 1789), as no names are given to the tunes, though nearly 
all can be identified. They are: No. 1. Britons, strike home: 2. No more fair Virgins 
(see Love in a Riddle): 8. How pleasant a Sailor’s life passes: 6. How smoothly glides 
(Arne’s song in The Hospital for Fools): 7. Fairest Isle. Nos. 4,5, and 8 are at present 
unrecognized. 




















17. The Highland Fair. Joseph Mitchell. 
Drury Lane. 1731. 

18, The Intriguing Chambermaid. Henry 
Fielding. Drury Lane. 1734. The 
earliest edition in the British 
Museum is 1750. 

19. The Jovia) Crew. Altered from 
Richard Brome. Drury Lane. 
1731. 

20. The Livery Rake. Edward Phillips. 

Haymarket. 1738. 

21. The Lottery. Henry Fielding. Drury 
Lane. 1732. Most of the tunes 
are by Seedo. 

22. Love in a Riddle. Colley Cibber. 
Drury Lane. 1729. 

28. The Lover his own Rival. Abraham 
Langford. Goodman's Fields, 1736. 

24, The Lovers’ Opera. William Rufus 
Chetwood. Drury Lane. 1729. 

25. The Merry Cobler (Second Part of 
‘The Devil to Pay’). Charles Coffey. 
Drury Lane, 1735. 

26. The Mock Doctor. Henry Fielding. 
Drury Lane. 1732. The fourth 
edition ‘with additional songs’ 
1758, is indexed. 

27. Momus turn'd Fabulist. [Ebenezer 
Forrest, from the French of Fuze- 
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lier and Le Grand.] Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 1729. 

28. An Old Man taught Wisdom: or, 
The Virgin Unmask’d. Henry 
Fielding. Drury Lane. 1735. 

29. Patie and Peggy. Theophilus Cibber. 
Drury Lane. 1730. 

80. The Patron, Thomas Odell. Hay- 
market. 1729. 

31. Penelope. John Mottley and Thomas 
Cooke. Haymarket. 1728. 

82. The Plot. John Kelly(?). Drury 
Lane. 1735. 

38. Polly. (Second Part of ‘The Beggar's 
Opera’). John Gay. Mounted at 
Covent Garden but suppressed 
before performance. 1729. | 

84, The Quaker’s Opera. Thomas Walker. 
Bartholomew Fair. 1728. 

35. Robin Hood. Anon. Bartholomew 
Fair. 1730. 

86. Silvia. George Lillo. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 1731. 

37. Trick for Trick. R, Fabian. Drury 
Lane. 1735. 

88. The Village Opera. Charles Johnson. 
Drury Lane. 1729. 

89. The Whim. From the French. 





Goodman’s Fields. 1734. 


INDEX OF TUNES 


[In the following index when one number is given it corresponds with that in the 
printed work; when two are given the Roman numeral is that of the Act; in 


@ few cases the page alone is given.] 


The Abbot of Canterbury.—Beggar's 
Wedding, III. 6; Boarding School, 
14; Devil to Pay, 9; Lover his own 
Rival, 7; Penelope, 8; Village 
Opera, 19. 

Abroad as I was walking.— Achilles, 20. 

Ah! how sweet's the cooling breeze.— 

Silvia, 62. 

Ah! poor Cimon! dud a cry ?—Love in 
a Riddle, III. 14. 

Alas what mean I foolish maid.—Silvia, 
34. 

Alexis shunn’d.— Fashionable Lady, 6. 


~~ All in a misty morning.—Beggar’s 


Opera, 23 ; Jovial Crew, 20. 


<— Allin thedowns. (Leveridge.)— Beggar's 
B2 


Opera, 34; Chambermaid, 21 ; Village 
Opera, 50. 


7 All you that must take a leap.— Beggar's 


Opera, 68, 

Almanza.—Chambermaid, 3; Village 
Opera, 10. 

Altro giorno in compagnia.—Achilles, 
23. 

Amante fuggite cadente belta.— Polly, 
82. 

Among the pure ones all.—Lovers’ 
Opera, 31; Robin Hood, 10. 

An the kirk wad let me be.—Highland 





Fair, 31. 
An thou wert mine ain thing.—Patie 
and Peggy, 21. _ 
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And never be drunk again.—Cobler's 
Opera, 4. 

An ape, a lyon, a fox and an ass.— 
Penelope, 6. 

Around the plains.—Generous Free- 
mason, 10; Love ina Riddle, III. 10. 

Arthur a Bland.—Jovial Crew, 2. 

As Chloe [or Cloris] full of harmless 
thought.—Beggar’s Wedding, I. 4; 
Chambermaid, 22; Village Opera, 
51. 

As Dolly sat milking.—Flora (Sequel 
to), 7. 

As down in a meadow.—Cobler’s Opera, 
11; Intriguing Chambermaid, 5; 
Jovial Crew, 29; Mock Doctor, 9; 
Patie and Peggy, 6. 

As fair Dorinda sitting was.—Fashion- 
able Lady, 32. 

As I beneath a myrtle shade.— Beggar's 
Wedding, III. 13. 

As I gang’d down to yonder town.— 
Beggar’s Wedding, III. 7. 

As I sat at my spinning-wheel.— Silvia, 
17. 

As Iwalk’dalong Fleet Street. — Achilles, 
25. 

As I was walking [thro’ Hide-park].— 
Boarding School, 11 ; Cobler’sOpera, 
29; Flora, 5. 

As I went over London Bridge.— Fashion- 
able Lady, 42. 

As Jockey and Jenny.—Beggar’s Wed- 
ding, IT. 13; Decoy, 17; Patie and 
Peggy, 11; Trick for Trick, 3. 

As love-sick Damon.—Decoy, 35. 

As the snow in valleys lying.— Generous 
Freemason, 1; Lovers’ Opera, 15. 

As tipling John.— Generous Freemason, 
17; Lovers’ Opera, 26. 

At noon in a [or one] sultry day.— 
Damon and Phillida, 8; Flora, 1. 

At past one o’clock and a cold frosty 
morning.—Flora, 6. 

At Polwart on the Green. See Polwart 
on the Green. 

At Rome there is a terrible rout.—Silvia, 
28. 

Auld lang syne.—Highland Fair, 15. 

Auld Rob Morrice [or Morris].—Highland 

Fair, 48; Patie and Peggy, 10. 
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| Away, away, Despair.— Love in a Riddle, 
1.11. 


Away, away, we've crown'd the day.— 
Robin Hood, 7. 

Away with suspicion.— Love in a Riddle, 
II. 8. 

Bacchus m’'a dit.—Polly, 38. 

Bacchus one day gayly striding.— Devil 
to pay, 17. 

The Baily’s Daughter of Islington.— 
Jovial Crew, 12. 

The Bark in tempest tost.—Robin Hood, 
15. 

Bartholomew Fair.—Boarding School, 
10; Quaker’s Opera, 12. 

Bath Medley.—Devil to pay, 28. 

Bath Minuet.—Penelope, 10. 

The Battle of Ahgrum.—Cobler’s Opera, 
18. 

Be valiant still.— Highland Fair, 24. 

Beaus of pleasure. See Ye Beaus of 
pleasure. 

Behold and see thy wounded lover.— 
Love in a Riddle, IIT. 12. 

Believe my sighs and tears, my dear.— 
Trick for Trick, 7. 

Bell chimes.—Silvia, 7. 

The Bells shall ring.—Silvia, 18. 

Bessy Bell [and Mary Grey].—Highland 
Fair, 28; Mock Doctor, 1; Old Man 
taught Wisdom, 6; Plot, p. 13. 

Bessy’s Haggice.—Highland Fair, 47. 

Birth of Harlequin.—Devil of a Duke, 3. 

The Bishop of Chester's Jig.—Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 16. 

ack Joke.—Achilles, 12; Don Quixote 
in England, 10; Generous Free- 
mason, 11; Lottery, 3; Whim, 1. 

Black-ey'd Susan.—Robin Hood, 9. 

Blithe Jockey youngand gay.— Chamber- 
maid, 19; Polly, 63; Silvia, 8; 
Village Opera, 48. 

The Blithsome Bridal.—Patie and Peggy, 
15. 

Blow on ye winds.—Flora (Sequel to), 
12. 

Blowzabella [my bouncing doxy].— 
Decoy, 51; Momus turn'd Fabulist, 
9. 


if 


Boarding School.—Boarding School, 8. 





Bob of Dumblain.— Highland Fair, 4. 
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Bobbing Joan.—Polly, 15. 
The Bob-tail Lase.—Achilles, 46. 
Bonniest lassin all the world. Highland 
Fair, 36. 
The Bonny Boatman.—Highland Fair, 
26; Merry Cobler, 13. 
nny Broom.—Highland Fair, 7. 
Bonny Bush.— Quaker’s Opera, 22. 
Bonny Dundee.—Beggar’s Opera, 57; 
Boarding School, 22; Highland 
Fair, 35. 
The Bonny grey-ey'd morn.— Beggar's 
Opera, 2; Patie and Peggy, 1. 
Bonny Jean.—Chambermaid, 12; Village 
Opera, 25. 

Bonny Kate of Windsor. — Merry Cobler, 
5. 

Bonny lad come lay thy pipe down.— 
Beggar’s Wedding, III. 18. 

Bonny lassie take a man.—Highland 
Fair, 10. 

Bonny Nanny 0.—Merry Cobler, 11. 

Bright Aurelia.—Fashionable Lady, 21. 

Bright gold may be too dearly hought. 
— Love in a Riddle, ITI. 5. 

Brisk Tom and jolly Kate.—Cobler's 
Opera, 9. 

Britons strike home.— Beggar's Opera, 
60; Quaker’s Opera, 26. 

The Budgeon it is a fine trade.— Devil 

._ to pay, 35; Fashionable Lady, 22. 
_ Buff Coat.— Devil of a Duke, 6; Fashion- 

able Lady, 15; Lover his own Rival, 
11; Lovers’ Opera, 5; Old Man 
taught Wisdom, 5; Polly, 69. 

Bump her [etc.]— Flora (Sequel to), 15. 

Bury Fair.—Devil of a Duke, 15; 
Fashionable Lady, 8; Polly, 14. 

Bush aboon Traquair [Bush of Boon].— 
Damon and Phillida, 9; Highland 
Fair, 5; Intriguing Chambermaid, 
2; Lovers’ Opera, 22; Old Man 
taught Wisdom, 11; Patie and 
Peggy, 19; Polly, 13. 

Butter'd Pease.— Achilles, 21; Boarding 


School, 18; Decoy, 16; Fashionable - 


Lady, 68; Female Parson, II. 8; 
Whim, 13. 
Canny Boatman.—Fashionable Lady, 35. 
Canst thou not weave bone-lace.—Silvia, 
51. 


Cap de Bonne Esperance.— Merry Cob- 
ler, 4; Polly, 40. 

Captain Mac [Mack] Can.—Beggar's 
Wedding, iI. 1; Merry Cobler, 4. 

Catherine Ogye. See Katherine Ogie. 

Cavililly Man.—Village Opera, 58. 

Cease, cruel tyrannizing.—Trick for 
Trick, 2. 

Cease your funning.-— Fashionable Lady, 
30. 

Celadon when Spring came on.—Devil 
to pay, 19. 

Charles of Sweden.—Devil to pay, 10. 

Charming is your fate.— Silvia, 5. 

Charming is your shape and air.— 
Jovial Crew, 22. 

Charming Sally.—Devil to pay, 23; 
Merry Cobler, 17. 

Cheshire Rounds.—Polly, 12, 

Chevy Chace.—Beggar’s Opera, 61; 
Plot, p. 12; Trick for Trick, 9. 
The Children in the Wood.— Penelope, 4. 

Chloe be kind.— Devil to pay, 11. 

Chloe is false, but still she is charming: 
— Lottery, 4. 

Chloe why do you slight me.— Flora 
(Sequel to), 6. 

Christ Church Bells.—Chambermaid, 8 ; 
Polly, 11; Village Opera, 21. 

The Clarinette.— Achilles, 37. 

Clasp'd in my dear Mclinda’s arms.— 
Polly, 58. 

The clock had struck. [The clock has 
struck I can’t tell what.]—Cobler's 
Opera, 24; Female Parson, III. 10. 

Cloe be wise.—Village Opera, 2. 

Cloe proves false.—Robin Hood, 3. 

A clown in Flanders once there was.— 
Achilles, 1. 

Coal black Joak.—Beggar’s Wedding, 
I. 10; Fashionable Lady, 59. 

A Cobler there was.—Beggar’s Opera, 
56; Fashionable Lady, 1. 

Cockamycari she.—Decoy, 47; Momus 
turn'd Fabulist, 37. 

_Cold and raw.— Beggar's Opera, 3; Don 
Quixote in England, 12; Whim, 11. 

The Collier had [has] a daughter.— 
Livery Rake, 6 ; Polly, 60. 

Collier's Daughter.— Beggar's Wedding, 
IIT. 5. 
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Come all ye pretty maidens.— Beggar's 
Wedding, III. 16. 

Come “ jolly fill your glasses.—Patron, 
p. e 


Come boys fill around.— Boarding School, 
15. 

Come brave boys [let ‘s charge].—Devil 
of a Duke, 16 ; Lovers’ Opera, 82. 

Come follow, follow me.—Fashionable 
Lady, 67. 

Come from the groves.—Jovial Crew, 
37. 

Come hither good people.—Generous 
Freemason, 2. 

Come let us prepare.—Beggar’s Wed- 
ding, II. 4; Devil to pay, 24. 

Come neighbours now we've made our 
hay.—Beggar’s Wedding, II. 15. 

Come open the door sweet Betty.— 
Achilles, 22. 

Come sound up your trumpets.—Flora, 
19. 


Come sweet lass.—Beggar’s Opera, 51. 

Con forza ascosa.—Beggar’s Wedding, 
III. 11. 

Contented country farmer.—Devil to 
pay, 13. 

Corn rigs (are bonny].—Highland Fair, 
29; Livery Rake, 3; Merry Cobler, 
3; Patie and Peggy, 7. 

Cotillon.—Beggar’s Opera, 22. 

Country Bumpkin.—Cobler’s Opera, 81 ; 
Don Quixote in England, 15; Mo- 
mus turn’d Fabulist, 40; Robin 
Hood, 2. 

Country Farmer.—Momus turn'd Fabu- 
list, 23; Patron, p. 1. 

Country Garden.—Quaker's Opera, 20. 

A Country life is sweet.—Silvia, 39. 

Courtiers, courtiers, think it no harm.— 
Beggar’s Opera, 26. 

Cruel creature must I languish.—Love 
in a Riddle, IT. 14, 

Cruel, cruel tyrannizing.—Damon and 
Phillida, 13. 

Cupid God of pleasing anguish.— 
Fashionable Lady, 81. 

Cupid help a swain’s delight.—Love in 
a Riddle, IT. 22. 

Cupid intreat her.—Love in a Riddle, I. 
14. 





Cymball Tune.—Momus turn’d Fabulist, 
41 


Dainty Davy.—Devil of a Duke, 9; 
Highland Fair, 39; Lovers’ Opera, 
21. 

Dame of Honour. See When I was a 
Dame of Honour. 

A Dameel I'm told.—Reggar’s Wedding, 
1II. 14; Female Parson, III. 3. 
Dance in Sorcerer.—Momus turn’d 

Fabulist, 34. 

Dead March in Coriolanus.—Polly, 23. 

Dear Catholick brother.—Chambermaid, 
16 ; Fashionable Lady, 19 ; Quaker’s 
Opera, 17; Village Opera, 32. 

Dear Pickaninny.—Devil to pay, 20; 
Silvia, 32. 

Death and the lady.—Cobler’s Opera, 6 ; 
Fashionable Lady, 44. 

Deel [Deil] take the wars.—Beggar’s 
Wedding, I. 13; Cobler’s Opera, 1; 
Decoy, 29; Lovers’ Opera, 9. 

Dicky’s Walk, in Dr. Faustus.—Achilles, 
29, 

Did ever swain a nymph adore.—Beg- 
gar’s Wedding, III. 12. 

Did you ever hear of a gallant sailor.— 
Achilles, 8; Beggar’s Opera, 65. 

Did you not hear of a Spanish lady.— 
Jovial Crew, 34. 

Did you not hear of Boccough.—Beg- 
gar's Wedding, III. 20. 

Dim[m]i caro.—Old Man taught Wis- 
dom, 8. 

Diogenes surly and proud.—Beggar’s 
Wedding, I. 1; Lovers’ Opera, 1; 
Village Opera, 1. 

Disappointed Widow.—Polly, 1. 

Do not ask me charming Phillis.—Fe- 
male Parson, III. 11. 

Down in a meadow.—Polly, 48. 

Down in the north country.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 45. 

Draw, Cupid, draw.—Merry Cobler, 7; 

_ Silvia, 40. 

Dutch ekipper.—Achilles, 10, 11; Da- 
mon and Phillida, 14,15; Fashion- 
able Lady, 49; Silvia, 63. 

Dutch skipper (2nd part).—Lover his 
own Rival, Prologue. 

Dying swan.—Devil of a Duke, 13. 
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Ellen a Roon.—Beggar’s Wedding, III. 
17. 

Enfield Common.—Quaker’s Opera, 5. 

Europa fair.— Devil of a Duke, 12. 

Ev’ry man take his glass in his hand,— 
Jovial Crew, 1. 

xcuse me.—Generous Freemason, 20 ; 
Intriguing Chambermaid, 7 ; Polly, 
43. 

Fair Iris and her swain.— Female Par- 
son, I. 7. 

Fairy elves.—Achilles, 17. 

Fanny blooming fair.— Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid, 3; Whim, 2. 

Fanny Knap.— Robin Hood, 18. 

Farewell Cloe.—Cobler’s Opera, 14, 15. 

Farewell dear faithless charmer.— Robin 
Hood, 1. 

Farewell my Calista.—Village Opera, 
56. 

Farewell thou false Philander.—Fashion- 
able Lady, 61. 

Fie nay [Fye now] prythee John.—Devil 
to pay, 4; Fashionable Lady, 65. 

Fie pretty Doris—Fashionable Lady, 
12. 

Fill ev’ry glass.—Beggar's Opera, 19. 

Flocks are sporting.— Chambermaid, 14; 
Silvia, 21; Village Opera, 28. 

Fly, Cupid, fly, and give my lover pain. 
—Devil of a Duke, 18. 

Fly, fond nymph, these rural plains.— 
Love in a Riddle, III. 8. 

Fly from the place, fair Flora.—Livery 
Rake, 11. 

Fly when she charms thee.—Love in a 

. Riddle, I. 8. 

Fond Echo.—Generous Freemason, 16 ; 
Silvia, 29; Trick for Trick, 5. 

Four-and-twenty highwaymen.—Devil 
to pay, 38. 

The Freemasons’ Song [Tune].—Cham- 
bermaid, 25; Lottery, 2; Lover 
his own Rival, 18; Village Opera, 
54. 

French Minuet.—Village Opera, 61. 

French Tune.—Decoy, 34; Jovial Crew, 
43; Village Opera, 34. 

From Aberdeen to Edinburgh.—Don 
Quixote in England, 6; Lovers’ 
Opera, 8. 





From thee to me she turns her eyes.— 
Fashionable Lady, 4. 

Fy! gar rub her o’er with straw.— 
Achilles, 833; Highland Fair, 11; 
Jovial Crew, 13; Patie and Peggy. 
8. 

Gamiorum.—Devil of a Duke, 11; 
Patron, p. 81; Silvia, 2. 

Gavot in Otho.—Female Parson, III. 9. 

Gavotte of Corelli —Achilles, 49. 

Geminiani’s Minuet.—Achilles, 48 ; Dou 
Quixote in England, 13; Female 
Parson, I. 9; Penelope, 1. 

Gently touch the warbling lyre.— 
Fashionable Lady, 11. 

Ghosts of ev'ry occupation.—Fashion- 
able Lady, 45 ; Quaker's Opera, 25. 

Gilderoy.—Jovial Crew, 9. 

Gillian of Croydon.—Fashionable Lady, 
46 ; Silvia, 41. 

Gin thou wert my ain thing.— Beggar's 
Opera, 17; Boarding School, 20. 

Give me a lass with a lump of land. — 
Highland Fair, 6. 

Give over your love, you great loobies.— 
Love in a Riddle, III. 15. 

Glorious First of August.—Beggar's 
Wedding, I. 9. 

Go build me a house in the moor.— 
Patron, p. 17. 

Go vind the vicar of Taunton Dean.— 
Flora, 16. 

The Goddesses.— Achilles, 14. 

Good morrow, gossip Joan.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 38. 

Good ‘night and God be wi’ ye.—High- 
land Fair, 52. 

Grand Lewis let thy pride be abated.— 
Village Opera, 4. 

Great Lord Frog and Lady Mouse.— 
Silvia, 31. 

Green Sleeves.— Beggar's Opera, 67. 

Greenwood tree.—Devil of a Duke, 20. 

Grim King of Ghosts.— Beggar's Operu, 
8; Devil to pay, 36. 

Groom's complaint.—Achilles, 8. 

The Groves, the plains—Female Par 
son, IT. 7. 

Gudgeon’s Song.—Achilles, 2. 

Handel's [Hendel’s)] Hornpipe.—Female 
Parson, III. 6. 
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Handel’s Minuet.—Chambermaid, 20; 
Damon and Phillida, 5. 

Hap me in thy petticoat.—Highland 
Fair, 43. 

Happy groves.— Beggar’s Opera, 58. 

Happy the youthful swain.—Female 
Parson, I. 6. 

Hark, hark, the cock crows [crow'd].— 
Intriguing Chambermaid, 4; Lovers’ 
Opera, 27 ; Momus turn’d Fabulist, 
7; Penelope, 14; Village Opera, 
60. 

Hark the thund’ring cannon.—Chamber- 
maid, 26; Village Opera, 57; Whim, 


Hark how the trumpet calls to battle.— 
Female Parson, I. 2. 

Have you heard of a frolicksome ditty. 
— Beggar’s Opera, 35; Don Quixote 
in England, 11. 

Haymaker’s Dance, in Faustus.—Momus 
turn'd Fabulist, 4. 

He’s lord of all the clan.— Village Opera, 
35. 

He that wears a heart.—Love in a 
Riddle, I. 2. 

A health to all those.—Flora (Sequel 
to), 9. 

Health to Betty.—Polly, 39, 

Hear me weep and wail.—Silvia, 56. 

Hear me ye nymphs.—Cobler’s Opera, 
19. 

Here is a pennyworth of wit.—Beggar’s 
Wedding, I. 14. 

Here's to thee my boy.— Beggar's Wed- 

ding, II. 5; Quaker’s Opera, 3. 

Hey boys up go we.—Devil to pay, 42 ; 
Patron, p. 3; Silvia, 42. 

Hey ho! who's above ?— Boarding School, 
19; Silvia, 11, 

The Highland Dance.—Momus turn'd 
Fabulist, 33. 

Highland Lilt.— Beggar’s Wedding, I.15. 

Highway to Dublin.—Beggar’s Wed- 
ding, IT. 6. 

Hornpipe, Beggar’s Opera.—Achilles, 
34. 


How blest are lovers.—Flora (Sequel to), 
10. 

How blest are shepherds.—Village 
Opera, 47. 





How can I be sad on my wedding-day. — 
Highland Fair, 49. 

How happy are we.—Beggar’s Opera, 
30, 36. 

How happy are you and I.—Achilles, 
32. 


How happy are young lovers,—Robin 
Hood, 11; Silvia, 48. 

How happy ['s] the man that like you 
{Sir].—Love in a Riddle, II. 17; 
Plot, 22. 

How helpless are we orphans made.— 
Livery Rake, 8. 

How, inhumane faithless creature.-— 
Love in a Riddle, IT. 15. 

How vile are the sordid—Jovial Crew, 

41, 

Hunt the squirrel.—Fashionable Lady, 
33; Generous Freemason, 22 ; Lot- 
tery, 15; Polly, 34; Silvia, 10. 

Iam a poor shepherd undone.— Beggar's 
Opera, 54. 

I am come to your house.— Achilles, 36. 

I am the Duke of Norfolk.—Cobler’s 
Opera, 28. 

I had a pretty girl.—Livery Rake, 14. 

I have left the world as the world found 
me.—Flora, 13. 

I live in the town of Lynn.— Silvia, 16. 

I'll gar ye be fain to follow me.—High- 
land Fair, 33. 

I'll never leave thee.—Patie and Peggy, 
20. 

I'll range around [or round the shady 
bow’rs].—Cobler’s Opera, 26; Da- 
mon and Phillida, 7. 

I'll range the world where freedom 
reigns.—Love in a Riddle, II. 10. 

I'll rove and I'll range.— Fashionable 
Lady, 18. 

I'll tell you a story.— Jovial Crew, 33. 

I love thee, by Heav'n.—Jovial Crew, 24. 

I’m Ormond the brave.—Silvia, 60. 

I mun smug up on Tuesday.—Village 
Opera, 33. 

I often for my Jenny strove.—Jovial 
Crew, 51. 

I once believed, e’re she could hate.— 
Love in a Riddle, I. 7. 

I, who once was great, now little am 
grown.—Flora, 3. 
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T wish my love were.in a mire.—Highland 
Fair, 42. 

Ianthe the lovely.—Beggar's Opera, 55. 

If I live to grow old.—Village Opera, 
59. 

If Love the virgin’s heart invade.— Devil 
to pay, 82. 

If Love's a sweet passion.—Beggar's 
Opera, 41. 

If powers above could mind.—Female 
Parson, II. 5. 

The Impertinent.— Jovial Crew, 50. 

In a bank of flowers. See On a bank of 
flowers. 

In ancient days in Britain's Isle.— 
Beggar's Wedding, III. 8. 

In Kent so fam’d of old.—Momus turn’d 
Fabulist, 20; Silvia, 53. 

In our country.—Lovers’ Opera, = 
Village Opera, 17. 

In pity, O, my pain relieve.—Love in a 
Riddle, III. 9. 

In Taunton Dean.—Flora, 17. 

In the fields in frost and snow.—Lovers’ 
Opera, 19; Polly, 64. 

In the highlands of Scotland.—Devil to 
pay, 7. 

In the merry month of June.—Beggar's 
Wedding, II.2; Decoy, 41; Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 25. 

In the pleasant month of May.—Cobler's 
Opera, 17; Decoy, 46; Devil of a 
Duke, 2; Jovial Crew, 6. 

In vain, dear Cloe.—Decoy, 32. 

Inconstant woman.—Flora (Sequel to),8. 

Iris la plus charmante.—Polly, 50. 

Irish Ground.—Polly, 2. 

Irish Trot.—Beggar’s Opera, 36. 

Irish Tune.—Beggar’s Wedding, III. 19; 
Flora, 12; Village Opera, 43. 

Italian Ballad.—Polly, 70. 

Jack’shealth.—Chambermaid, 4; Village 
Opera, 11. 

The Jamaica.— Polly, 66. 

The Jewel in the Tower.—Chambermaid, 
24; Village Opera, 53. 

Jig it a’ foot.—Polly, 18. 

Joan's placket.—Achilles, 15; Decoy, 
23; Momus turn’d Fabulist, 17; 
Plot, p. 11. 

Jocky and Jenny.—Highland Fair, 38, 


9 
Jockey has gotten a wife.—Female Par- 


son, III. 8. 

Jockey’s fu’ and Jenny’s fain.— Highland 
Fair, 8. 

John Anderson my jo.—Achilles, 19; 
Whin, 6. 


John of Bow.—Silvia, 9. 

John went suitingunto Joan.—Achilles, 7. 

Johny, lad, cock up your beaver.—High- 
land Fair, 19. 

Jolly Roger Twangdillo.—Jovial Crew, 
11; Livery Rake, 7. 

Jone stoop’d down.—Penelope, 13. 

Jovial Beggar. See There was a jovial 
beggar. 

Joy to great Caesar.— Beggar's Opera, 63. 

Katharine Ogie [Catharine Ogye].— 
Highland Fair, 13; Lovers’ Opera, 
28; Patie and Peggy, 13; Polly, 
86; Quaker’s Opera, 2. 

The King's old Courtier.—Don Quixote 


in England, 5. 

The Lady’s New Year's Gift.— Achilles, 
26. 

The Lass of Livingstone.—Highland 


Fair, 44. 

the Lass of Patie’s Mill.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 40; Highland Fair, 20; 
Intriguing Chambermaid, 11; Patie 
and Peggy, 16. 

The Lass with the nut-brown hair.— 
Flora, 10; Whim, 12. 

The last time I came [went] o'er the 
muir.—Beggar’s Opera, 52; High- 
land Fair, 9. 

Lay aside the reap-hook.—-Patron, p. 35. 

Lestrum pone.—Beggar'’s Wedding, II. 7. 

Let Burgundy flow.—Fashionable Lady, 
66; Jovial Crew, 17; Momus turn’d 
Fabulist, 18. 

Let other beauties.—Momus turn'd 
Fabulist, 28. 


able Lady, 41. 

Lets be merry, fill your glasses.—Beg- 
gar’s Wedding, III. 9. 

Let wealth and power enslave the great. 
—Love in a Riddle, I. 3. 

Like gentle turtles cooing.—Jovial Crew, 
52. 

Lilliburlero.— Beggar's Opera, 44; Don 





Let’s be jovial, fill the glasses.—Fashion- 





10 


Quixote in England, 9; Livery Rake, 
4; Lover his own Rival, 4. 

The Logan Water [is so deep.]—Cham- 
bermaid, 9; Flora, 11; Generous 
Freemason, 18; Highland Fair, 2; 
Village Opera, 3; Whim, 4. 

London Apprentice.—Devil to pay, 2. 

London Ladies.—Beggar's Opera, 83. 

Look from your window.—Quaker’s 
Opera, 18. 

Lord Frog and Lady Mouse.—Achilles, 
41. 

Love is the cause of my mourning.— 
Highland Fair, 25. 

Love’s a dream of mighty pleasure.— 
Achilles, 89; Devil of a Duke, 14; 
Patron, p. 13. 

Love ’s a tempest, life the ocean.—Love 
in a Riddle, I. 5. 

Lovely charming woman.—Quaker's 
Opera, 7. 

A lovely lass to a friar came.— Beggar's 
Opera, 27; Patron, p. 8. 

A lovely nymph and swain.—Love in a 
Riddle, I. 12. 

Lovely turtles! once more cooe!—Love 
in a Riddle, III. 3. 

The Loving Landlady.—Cobler’s Opera, 
25. 

The Lucky Hit.—Fashionable Lady, 26. 

Lumps of pudding.— Beggar's Opera, 69; 
Lover his own Rival, 17. 

Macbeth, Spirits’ Song in.—Devil to 
pay, 16. 

Mad Moll.—Polly, 61. 

Mad Robin.— Lovers’ Opera, 8; Polly, 56. 

Mad Tom.—Penelope, 38. 

Maggie's Tocker.— Decoy, 39. 


Maidens as fresh as snow.— Momus | 


turn'd Fabulist, 6. 

Make ready, fair lady, to-night.—Cham- 
bermaid, 23; Village Opera, 52. 

Make your honours, Miss.—Lovers’ 
Opera, 10. 

The Man for life.—Love in a Riddle, 
Il. 1. 

Man in imagination.—Flora, 4; Lover 
his own Rival, 6. 

The Man that is drunk.— Achilles, 51. 

March in Rinaldo.—Beggar's Opera, 
20. 
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March in Scipio.—Polly, 17; Quaker’s 
Opera, 9. 

Margaret's Ghost.— Village Opera, 39. 

The Marlborough.— Polly, 54. 

Masquerade Minuet.—Jovial Crew, 7. 

May Fair.—Decoy, 14. 

The Medley.—Penelope, 7. 

Fhe Merry Milk-Maids.—Momus turn'’d 

Fabulist, 31. 

The Merry Songster.—Plot, p. 17. 

Midsummer Wish.—Silvia, 47. 

Miller’s Dance in Cephalus.—Lover his 
own Rival, 8. 

A Minuet.—Achilles, 5. 

Minuet.— Polly, 28. 

Minuet.— Silvia, 61. 

Minuet by Mr. Fairbank.— Village Opera, 
40, 45. 

Minuet of Corelli in the Ninth Concerto. 
—Achilles, 44. 

Minuet of Corelli.— Achilles, 53. 

Mio caro ben.—Trick for Trick, 10. 
Mirleton [Mirliton].—Decoy, 22; Fa- 
shionable Lady, 16 ; Polly, 29. 
Moggy [Maggy] Lowther [Lawther, 

Lauder on a day].—Achilles, 40; 
Beggar’s Wedding, I. 6; Decoy, 87; 
Highland Fair, 17; Patie and Peggy, 
9; Quaker’s Opera, 11; Whim, 7. 
Moll Peatly.—Achilles, 18; Decoy, 5. 
Molly Mog.—Old Man taught Wisdom, 


10. 

Molly St. George.—Beggar's Wedding, 
Til, 15. 

Mons? Denoyer’s Minuet. — Village 
Opera, 49. 

The Morning Bread.—Fashionable Lady, 
9 


Mother, quoth [says] Hodge, [shall I 
have a wife ?].— Boarding School, 5; 
Don Quixote in England, 7 ; Lovers’ 
Opera, 4; Merry Cobler, 12 ; Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 22. 

Much I lov’d a charming creature.— 
Momus turn'd Fabulist, 19. 

Muirland Willy.—Flora (Sequel to), 11; 
Generous Freemason, 5; Highland 
Fair, 80; Patie and Peggy, 22; 
Village Opera, 40. 

Musing I late on Windsor Terras sate, 
—Silvia, 35. 
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Must I despair?—Love in a Riddle, IT. 16. 

My bonny Jean.—Female Parson, III. 7. 

My Cloe [Chloe] why d’ye slight me ?— 
Cobler’s Opera, 12; Fashionable 
Lady, 57. 

My daddy ’s a delver.—Jovial Crew, 36. 

My dame hath a lame tame crane.— 
Achilles, 47. 

My dilding, my dalding.—Achilles, 31. 

My father he left me a wealthy estate.— 
Flora, 9. 

My Maid Mary.—Merry Cobler, 14. 

My mother’s ay glowin’ o’er me.— High- 
land Fair, 12. 

My name is old Hewson the Cobler.— 
Jovial Crew, 19. 

My simple heart is fled away.—Love in 
a Riddle, III. 6, 7. 

My time O ye Muses.— Achilles, 35. 

My wife’s a wanton wi thing.—Highland 
Fair, 41; Merry Cobler, 16. 

My wife’s a whore and a drunkard.— 
Jovial Crew, 46. 

Nancy’s to the green wood gone.—Patie 
and Peggy, 8. 

Nanny 0.—Highland Fair, 3. 

Near the famous town of Reading.— 
Village Opera, 14, 16. 

Near Woodstock town in Oxfordshire.— 
Cobler’s Opera, 22 ; Village Opera, 
46. 

New Rigadoon.—Fashionable Lady, 37. 

No more vain virgins boast your pow’r.— 
Love in a Riddle, II. 11. 

Nomore ye happyswains upbraid.— Love 
in a Riddle, III. 2. 

No, no, my heart.—Love in a Riddle, I. 
9, 10. 

No, no, to pardon were but approving.— 
Love in a Riddle, I. 18. 

No scornful beauty.— Flora (Sequel to), 1. 

No sooner had Jonathan leap’d from the 
boat.—Achilles, 38. 

Noel Hills.—Polly, 3. 

Northern Nancy.—Polly, 31. 

Now [now] comes on the glorious year.— 
Fashionable Lady, 2; Generous 
Freemason, 6; Lovers’ Opera, 30; 
Silvia, 26. 

Now ponder well [ye parents dear].— 
Beggar's Opera, 12; Devil to pay 





[1748 ed.], 9; Jovial Crew, 85; Old 
Man taught Wisdom, 4, 

Now Roger I'll tell thee.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 48. 

Nowthe good man’s from home.—Livery 
Rake, 18. 

A Nymph of the plain.—Silvia, 58. 

O Bessy Bell.— Beggar’s Opera, 49. 

O caro speme.—Female Parson, II. 1. 

O cruel tyrant love.—Fashionable Lady, 
25. 

O dear mother what shall I do.—Patie 
and Peggy, 5. 

O gentle Orpheus.—Love in a Riddle, 
III, 1. 

O how sweet ’s the month of May.— 
Female Parson, II. 6. 

O Jenny come tye me.—Polly, 8. 

O Jenny, [Jenny,] where hast thou been. 
Beggar’s Opera, 9; Fashionable 
Lady, 34. 

O let her go.—Love in a Riddle, II. 18. 

O London is a fine town.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 7; Mock Doctor, 4. 

O mother a hoop.—Damon and Phillida, 
2. 

O nymph of race divine.—Chambermaid, 
18; Village Opera, 27. 

O, O, I’ve lost my love.—Silvia, 8. 

O pity an innocent maiden.—Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 5. 

O ponder well, be not severe.— Generous 
Freemason, 10. 

O rare [raree] show.— Fashionable Lady, 
14; Plot, p. 25. 

O that I was and I wish that 1 were.— 
Silvia, 12. 

O the bonny shoemaker.—Female Par- 
son, II. 3. 

O the broom.—Beggar’s Opera, 18; 
Decoy, 38. 

Othe charming month of May.—Cobler’s 
Opera, 8; Silvia, 23. 

O waly, waly up the bank.—Jovial Crew, 
27; Polly, 7. 

O what a plague is love.—Love in a 
Riddle, III. 13. 

O ye bonny Moggy.—Cobler’s Opera, 2. 

O’er Bogie [with my love.]—Achilles, 
9; Highland Fair, 1. 

O’er the hills. See Over the hills. 
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OF all [the] comforts I miscarry’d.— 
Devil to pay, 12; Lover his own 
Rival, 9; Momus turn'd Fabulist, 1; 
Patron, p. 25. 

Of all the girls that are so sweet.— 
Beggar's Opera, 59; [Tune, un- 
named :] Love in a Riddle, Epilogue. 

Ofallthe simple things we do.— Beggar's 
Opera, 5 ; Generous Freemason, 21 ; 
Old Man taught Wisdom, 9; Patron, 
p. 22. 

Of all the world’s enjoyments.—Quaker's 
Opera, 21. 

Of noble race was Shenkin.— Beggar's 
Opera, 31. 

Oft on the troubled ocean's face.— 
Lovers’ Opera, 20. 

Old King Cole.— Achilles, 28. 

The Old Man’s wish.—Patron, p. 11. 

Old Orpheus tickl’d.— Polly, 10. 

The Old Wife she sent to the miller her 
daughter.—Devil of a Duke, 19; 
Patron, p. 32. 

[An] Old Woman clothed in grey.— 
Beggar's Opera, 1. 

An Old Woman poor [or lame] and blind. 
—Fashionable Lady, 2; Village 
Opera, 18. 

On a bank of flowers.—Beggar’s Wed- 
ding, II. 9; Coblez’s Opera, 5; 
Decoy, 43; Devil of a Duke, 5; 
Fashionable Lady, 43. 

On yonder high mountains.—Cobler’s 
Opera, 21; Momus turn’d Fabulist, 
29; Silvia, 38. 

Once I had a sweetheart.—Beggar’s 
Wedding, I. 16. 

Once I lov’d a charming creature.— 
Female Parson, I. 3; Silvia, 22. 
Once I lov'd a lass with a rowling eye.— 

Female Parson, IT. 2. 

Once I was fool enough to love a woman. 
—Beggar’s Wedding, III. 2. 

One April morn.—Beggar’s Wedding, 
I. 19. 

One evening as I lay.—Jovial Crew, 30; 
Polly, 68; Silvia, 27. 

One evening having lost my way.— Beg- 
gar’s Opera, 47. 

One long Whitsun holiday.— Damon and 
Phillida, 12. 


One night when all the village slept.— 
Silvia, 49. 
One Sunday after Mass.—Jovial Crew, 
89. - ; 
One Sunday at St. James's prayers.— 
Momus turn’d Fabulist, 32. 

Open the door, sweet Betty.—Cobler’s 
Opera, 30. 

The Ordnance on board.—Patron, p. 4. 

Our nymphs on the plains.—Love in a 

Riddle, I. 4. 

over [o’er}] the hills and far away.— 
Beggar's Opera, 16; Devil to pay, 
21; Fashionable Lady, 48; Patie 
and Peggy, 12; Plot, p. 9. 

Oxfordshire Tragedy.—Silvia, 17. 

Packington's Pound.—Beggar's Opera, 
48; Flora (Sequel to), 14. 

A Painter once took great delight.— 
Robin Hood, 4. 

Parson upon Dorothy.—Momus turn’d 
Fabulist, 42; Polly, 59; Silvia, 24. 

Past one o'clock and a cold frosty morn- 
ing.—Beggar’s Wedding, II. 10. 

Peggy grieves me.—Beggar’s Wedding, 
I. 20; Fashionable Lady, 10. 

Peggy I must love thee.—Highland 
Fair, 18; Jovial Crew, 38. 


16. 
Peggy of Wandsworth.—Jovial Crew, 26. 
Peggy’s mill.—Polly, 42. 


Dance in.--Silvia, 33. 

Perseus and Andromeda, Airs in.— 
Decoy, 38, 28, 49. 

Phillida flouts me.—Damonand Phillida, 
11; Quaker’s Opera, 4. 

Pierrot Tune.—Intriguing Chamber- 
maid, 10; Momus turn'd Fabulist, 2. 

Pinks and Lillies.—Chambermaid, 7; 
Mock Doctor, 6; Village Opera, 20. 

Pinky House.—Highland Fair, 82. 

Plarakanarorka.— Female Parson, I. 8, 

The Play of Love.—Village Opera, 8. 

Plus inconstant que l’onde et le nuage. 
—Fashionable Lady, 24. 

Polwart on the Green.— Beggar's Wed- 
ding, I.5; Chambermaid, 5 ; High- 
land Fair, 45; Intriguing Chamber- 





maid, 9; Patie and Peggy, 4; Polly, 


Peggy in devotion.—Quaker’s Opera, 


Perseus and Andromeda, Mrs. Le Gard’s, 
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20; Robin Hood, 16; Silvia, 25; 
Village Opera, 12. 

Poor shepherd.—Jovial Crew, 32. 

Pray fair one be kind.— Beggar's Opera, 
15. 

Pretty parrot say.—Beggar’s Opera, 14. 

Pretty Salley.—Fashionable Lady, 36. 

Prince Eugene’s March.—Polly, 53. 

Prince George.— Polly, 62. 

Le Printemps rappelle aux armes.— 
Beggar's Opera, 13. 

Puddings and Pies.—Achilles,30; Village 
Opera, 38. 

Puppet Show Trumpet Tune.—Achilles, 
27. 

Quaker’s Wedding.— Lover's Opera, 24. 

The Queen's old courtier.— Fashionable 
Lady, 56. 

Quoth Jockey to Jenney, canst love.— 
Trick for Trick, 4. 

Quoth [Says] Roger to Will.—Merry 
Cobler, 9; Momus turn’d Fabulist, 
26. 

Ranting roaring Billy.— Flora, 20. 

Rare doings at Bath.— Boarding School, 
83; Flora, 14. 

Les Rats.—Polly, 55. 

Recruiting officer.— Decoy, 12. 

Red House.—Fashionable Lady, 50; 
Flora, 23; Lovers’ Opera, 2; Polly, 9. 

Richmond Ball:— Achilles, 42. 

Rigadoon.— Polly, 25. 

Robin and Nanny.— Boarding School, 7. 

Rock and a wi pickle-tow.—Highland 
Fair, 37. 

Roger a [de] Coverly.—Polly, 37; Robin 
Hood, 5. 

Room, room for a rover.—Jovial Crew, 
49; Silvia, 37. 

Round [and] round the mill goes round. 
—Jovial Crew, 5; Old Man taught 
Wisdom, 3. 

Ruben.— Polly, 44. 

The Rummer.—Plot, p. 28; Village 
Opera, 55. 

Saint Martin's Lane.—Polly, 21. 

Sally in our Alley.—See Of all the girls. 

Saraband of Corelli.—Achilles, 54. 

Saw you not my Moggy.—Boarding 
School, 18. 

Sawny was tall.—Chambermaid, 1; 





Devil to pay, 33; Polly, 5; Village 
Opera, 9. 

Says Roger to Will. See Quoth Roger 
to Will. 

The Scheme.— Achilles, 5. 

Scornful Nancy.—Highiand Fair, 27. 

Scots Guards March.— Robin Hood, 6. 

Scotch Tune.—Momus turn'd Fabulist,8. 

Scotch Tune,anew.— Patie and Peggy, 2. 

Se guacci.— Devil of a Duke, 1. 

See, behold and see.—Love in a Riddle, 
p. 16. 

See, [see,] my Seraphina comes.—Fa- 
shionable Lady, 27; Patron, p. 27; 
Village Opera, 42. 

See yonder where she liea.—Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 15. 

Send home my long-stray’d eyes.—Devil 
to pay, 15; Silvia, 57. 

Shall I be sick for love.—Momus turn'd 
Fabulist, 35. 

She got money by th’ bargain.—Flora, 
7; Lover his own Rival, 16. 

She would not die a maid.—Decoy, 6; 
Momus turn’d Fabulist, 11. 

Sheep-shearing Ballad.—Chambermaid, 
28; Village Opera, 63. 

Shepherd Adonis.—Momus turn'd Fa-' 
bulist, 38. 

A Shepherd kept sheep.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 46; Livery Rake, 17. 

Si caro.—Lottery, 18. 

Si vous vous moquez de moi.—Achilles, 4, 

Since all the world is distracted.—Beg- 
gars Wedding, I. 2;- Polly, 83; 
Silvia,\2. * 

Since Celia’s my foe.— Lovers’ Opera, 23. 

Sir Guy.—Robin Hood, 12. 

Sir Simon the King.—Beggar’s Opera, 
62. 

[Sir] Thomas, I cannot.— Beggar'sOpera, 
10; Generous Freemason, 15 ; Lover 
his own Rival, 10, Epilogue ; Mock 
Doctor, 6; Old Man taught Wis- 
dom, 1. 

Slaves to London.—Boarding School, 
21; Momus turn’d Fabulist, 14. 

Sleepy Body.—Fashionable Lady, 28. 

Soft Harmony dispences.— Decoy, 42. 

A Soldier and a sailor.— Beggar's Opera, 
11. 
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Soldier Laddy.—Intriguing Chamber- 
maid, 1. 

Some say women [are like the sea [or 
winds]}.]|—Fashionable Lady, 51; 
Jovial Crew, 40; Momus turn’d 
Fabulist, 3. 

Sometimes against a craggy rock.— 
Momus turn‘'d Fabulist, 30. 

Son confus{a].—Lottery, 12. 

Sortez de vos retraites.—Polly, 6. 

Sour plumbs of Gallashiels.—Highland 
Fair, 14. 

South Sea Ballad.—Beggar's Opera, 42 ; 
Flora (Sequel to), 4. 

Spanish Lady.—Quaker’s Opera, 23. 

Spinning Wheel.— Merry Cobler, 9. 

The Spring ‘sa coming. —Beggar’s Wed- 
ding, I. 17; Decoy, 21; Intriguing 
Chambermaid, 8. 

Stand by, clear the way.—Fashionable 
Lady, 39. 

Stand, who comes there ?—Flora, 21. 

The State of Man.—Silvia, 14. 

Still I turn’d my wheel about.—Jovial 
Crew, 14. 

Strephon when you see me fly.—Silvia, 
44 


Such command o’er my fate.—Village 
Opera, 5. 

The Sun had loos’d his weary team.— 
Beggar’s Opera, 29. 

The Sun was just setting.—Silvia, 55. 

The Sun was sunk beneath.—Village 
Opera, 31. 

Sure marriage is a fine thing.—Robin 
Hood, 8. 

A Swain long tortured with disdain.— 
Polly, 16. 

A Swain of love despairing.—Whim, 10. 

Sweet are the charms of her I love.—- 
Chambermaid, 6; Fashionable Lady, 
47; Quaker’s Opera, 1; Village 
Opera, 18 ; Whim, 5. 

Sweet if you love me [come away].— 

Fashionable Lady, 58 ; Livery Rake, 

10. 

Sweet Nelly, my heart'’sdelight.— Female 
Parson, II. 4; Lovers’ Opera, 10. 

Sweet’s the little thing.— Female Par- 
son, I. 4, 

Sweetheart think upon me.—Polly, 4. 





T’ amo tanto.—Polly, 47. 

Take a kiss or twa.—Devil to pay, 39; 
Merry Cobler, 6. 

Talk no more of Whig and Tory.—Beg- 
gar’s Wedding, II. 8. 

Talk not so much to me of love.— 
Whin, 9. 

Taunton Dean.—Jovial Crew, 18. 

Tell me .charming creature.—Lovers’ 
Opera, 16. 

Tell me Jenny.—Damon and Phillida, 
8, 4. 

Tell me Philly, tell me roundly.—Love 
in a Riddle, IT. 6, 7. 

A Tenant of my own.—Generous Free- 
mason, 19; Lover his own Rival, 14. 

Then why should we study for riches.— 
Boarding School, 13. 

There lived long ago in a country place. 
—Achilles, 52. 

There lives a lass upon the green.— 
Jovial Crew, 10. 

There’s my thumb.—Highland Fair, 
23. 

There’s not a swain.—Love in a Riddle, 
II, 2. 

There was a bonny [or jolly] blade.— 
Jovial Crew, 44; Livery Rake, 1; 
Lover his own Rival, 15. 

[There was] a jovial beggar [-man].— 
Beggar’s Wedding, I. 8; Don 
Quixote in England, 8; Lovers’ 
Opera, 17; Polly, 51; Quaker’s 
Opera, 10; Silvia, 6. 

There was a knight was drunk with 
wine.— Silvia, 54. 

There was a maid in the west.— Devil 
to pay, 34; Merry Cobler, 2. 

There was a poor couple.—Beggar’s 
Wedding, IT. 14. 

There was a pretty girl.— Beggar's Wed- 
ding, III. 3; Decoy, 27. 

There was a pretty lass and a tenant.— 
Jovial Crew, 28. 

There was a swain full fair.—Livery 
Rake, 5. 

There was an old man [he liv’d in a 
wood].—Devil to pay, 8; Female 
Parson, III. 2; Polly, 49. 

There was an old woman [liv’d].—Beg- 
gar’s Opera, 64; Jovial Crew, 45. 
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There was three lads,—Generous Free- 
mason, 8. 

This great world is a trouble [bubble].— 
Beggar's Wedding, II. 3. 

Thomas and Harry.—Flora (Sequel 
to), 8. 

Thomas, I cannot.—See Sir Thomas, I 
cannot, 

Though cruel you seem.— Beggar's Wed- 
ding, 11.12. ~ 

Though you by constraint.—Boarding 
School, 17. 

Though you, perhaps, my lovely fair.— 
Love in a Riddle, II. 12. 

A Thousand ways to wean my heart.— 
Love in a Riddle, III. 11. 

Three merry men of Kent.—Jovial 
Crew, 3. 

Three sheep-skins.— Devil to pay, 37. 

Through the wood, laddie.—Fashionable 
Lady, 64; Polly, 57. 

Thus fiddlers and archers.—Boarding 
School, 16. 

Thus the plaintive exile sighs.—Love in 
a Riddle, I. 15. 

Thus we to virtue give.—Love in a 
Riddle, III. 18, 

Tipling John.— Quaker's Opera, 15. 

To [all] you [or ye fair] ladies [now on 
[or at] land].—Beggar’s Wedding, 
III. 1; Cobler’s Opera, 7; Jovial 
Crew, 16 ; Lovers’ Opera, 12; Pene- 
lope, 5 ; Polly, 52 ; Robin Hood, 13. 

To arms.—Cobler’s Opera, 16. 

To Hanover from Edinbro’.—Decoy, 18. 

To horse to Newmarket.— Village Opera, 
29. 

To see the troopers all come home.— 
Patron, p. 20.° 

To the hundreds of Drury I write.— 
Devil of a Duke, 4. 

To the priest away, to bind our vows.— 
Love in a Riddle, III. 17. 

To you fair ladies [now at land]. See 
To all you ladies, &c. 

To you my dear and to no other.— 
Achilles, 6. 

To you who live at home at ease.— 
Cobler’s Opera, 23. 

Tom and Will were shepherds twain.— 
Achilles, 45, 





Tom Tinker’s my true love.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 53. 

Tomorrow is St. Valentine’s Day.— Cob- 
ler’s Opera, 20; Quaker’s Opera, 13. 

Ton humeur est Catharine.— Polly, 26. 

Transported with pleasure. [‘ L’ esperto 
nocchiero’. Bononcini.]—Cobler's 
Opera, 3; Penelope, 11. 

Trip to the laundry.—Achilles, 24; 
Trick for Trick, 6. 

Troy Town.—Devil to pay, 14; Polly, 45. 

True love shall never.—Devil to pay, 1. 

Trumpet Minuet.— Polly, 19. 

‘Twas down in the North Country.— 
Merry Cobler, 6. 

"Twas on a sultry [or sunshine] summer's 
day.— Fashionable Lady, 38 ; Flora, 
22. 

‘Twas when the sea was roaring.—Beg- 
gar’s Opera, 28. 

*Twas when the sun.— Devil to pay, 6. 

*T was within a furlong.—Chambermaid, 
15 ; Devil to pay, 30; Lovers’ Opera, 
7; Polly, 5; Village Opera, 30. 

Tweed-side.—Decoy, 81; Don Quixote 
in England, 2; Highland Fair, 21; 
Old Man taught Wisdom, 7; Patie 
and Peggy, 18 ; Polly, 67; Silvia, 4. 

The Twenty-third of April.—Silvia, 15. 

The Twitcher.—Devil to pay, 8; Fashion- 
able Lady, 55; Penelope, 12. 

Under the greenwood tree.—Cobler’s 
Opera, 13; Decoy, 40; Devil to 
pay, 5; Jovial Crew, 53; Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 13; Village Opera, 
44. 

Upbraid me not capricious fair.— Devil 
of a Duke, 7. 

Vain Belinda.—Fashionable Lady, 58; 
Female Parson, I. 1. 

La Villanella.—Polly, 22. 

Virgin Queen.—Decoy, 1. 

Virgins, beware how you fix on a lover. 
—Love in a Riddle, II. 13. 

Wae’s my heart that we should sunder. 
—Highland Fair, 22; Patie and 
Peggy, 17. 

Waley, waley, up yon bank. See O waly, 
waly, &c. 

Wap at the wi'dow, my laddie.—High- 
land Fair, 46. 
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Was ever than mine. — Love in a Riddle, 
II. 19, 21. 

Wat ye wha I met ystreen.— Highland 
Fair, 40. 

We all to conquering beauty bow.— 
Devil to pay, 18. 

We dragoons lead merry lives.—Patron, 
p. 15. 

We have oft drank stinking water.— 
Cobler’s Opera, 27. 

We'll learn to be merry and wise.— 
Flora, 8. 

We've cheated the parson.—Achilles, 
16 ; Jovial Crew, 48 ; Lovers’ Opera, 
18; Merry Cobler, 1; Mock Doctor, 
9; Polly, 46. 

We've sailed the seas [for many].— 
Beggar’s Wedding, III. 14a; Devil 
to pay, 40. 

A Wealthy merchant’s song.—Silvia, 45. 

Wert thou but my ain thing.—High- 
land Fair, 16. 

What beauties does Flora disclose.— 
Robin Hood, 17. 

What need I to care how the world 
goes.— Fashionable Lady, 13. 

What shall I do to shew.—Beggar's 
Opera, 6. 

What tho’ I am a country lass.— Decoy, 
7; Devil to pay, 31. [1748 ed., 12.] 

What woman could do [I have try'd 
to be free].—Flora (Sequel to), 5; 
Livery Rake, 12; Love in a Riddle, 
II, 4, 

When all was wrapt.—Devil to pay, 25. 

When Beauty will it’s pow’r pursue.-— 
Beggar’s Wedding, I. 12. 

When bright Aurelia.—Polly, 41, 

When Cloe we ply.—Silvia, 36. 

When Delia on the plain appears.— 
Trick for Trick, 8. 

When first I lay siege.— Beggar's Opera, 
25. 

When first I saw my Nancy’s face.— 
Beggar's Wedding, III. 4; Female 
Parson, I, 5. 

When Flora she had deck'd.— Silvia, 52. 

When forky lightning flies amain.— 
Robin Hood, 19. 

When I follow'd a lass that was froward 
and shy.—Love in a Riddle, II. 5. 





[When I was] a Dame of honour.—De- 
coy, 19; Devil to pay, 29; Fashion- 
able Lady, 3 ; Jovial Crew, 4; Lot- 
tery, 11; Lover his own Rival, 1; 
Silvia, 50. 

When my love the other day. —Devil of 
a Duke, 8. 

When once I lay.—Beggar'’s Opera, 
24. 

When Orpheus tickled his harp.—Devil 
to pay, 41. 

When Palatines come.—Fashionable 
Lady, 63. 

When Phillida milks her cow.—Love in 
a Riddle, IT. 3. 

When the bright god of Day.—Chamber- 
maid, 11; Plot, p. 19; Village 
Opera, 24. 

When the kine had given [a pailful].— 
Decoy, 45 ; Jovial Crew, 31; Lovers’ 
Opera, 6; Momus turn’d Fabulist, 
12; Village Opera, 15. 

Which nobody can deny.—Jovial Crew, 
42; Merry Cobler, 15 ; Penelope, 9. 

While groves alone hear me complain.— 
Love in a Riddle, II. 20. 

While I fondly view my charmer.— 
Fashionable Lady, 23. 

While my love was a secret.— Love ina 
Riddle, I. 6. 

While you pursue me.— Love ina Riddle, 
II. 9. 

Whilst I gaze on Chloe [trembling].— 
Devil to pay, 26; Fashionable Lady, 
52; Polly, 65; Silvia, 46. 

Whilst the town agrees with Polly.— 
Devil to pay, 27. 

Whilst the town’s brimfull of folly.— 
Female Parson, III. 1; Momus 
turn'd Fabulist, 39 ; Patron, p. 24, 

The White joke [or joak].— Decoy, 30; 
Generous Freemason, 3; Livery 
Rake, 9; Robin Hood, 14. 

Why are mine eyes still flowing.—Beg- 
gar’s Opera, 66. 

Why is your faithful slave disdain’d.— 
Beggar’s Opera, 4. 

Why so cold, so coy, my fair ?—Love in 
a Riddle, III, 4. 

Why soldiers why.—Patron, p. 7. 

Why will Florella whilst I gaze.— Devil 
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of a Duke, 17; Don Quixote in 
England, 3; Fashionable Lady, 7. 

The Widows shall all have spouses.— 
Momus turn’d Fabulist, 21. 

Willey was a wanton wag.— Fashionable 
Lady, 20. 

Winchester Wedding.—Devil of a Duke, 
10; Fashionable Lady, 40; High- 
land Fair, 50; Jovial Crew, 21; 
Lover his own Rival, 2; Mock 
Doctor, 2; Quaker’s Opera, 24. 

Windsor Terras.— Fashionable Lady, 54; 
Quaker's Opera, 6. 

With a stand-by, clear the way.—Lover 
his own Rival, 12. 

With tuneful pipe [and merry glee].— 
Beggar's Wedding, I. 7 ; Chamber- 
maid, 27; Fashionable Lady, 60; 
Highland Fair, 34; Village Opera, 
62. 

Woman’s work is never done.— Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 10. 

Woolly is gone to France.—Boarding 
School, 4; Female Parson, III. 4. 

Would fateto me Belinda give.—Beggar’s 
Opera, 50; Fashionable Lady, 29. 

Would you court [or have] a young 
virgin.—Beggar’s Opera, 21; Gene- 
rous Freemason, 18; Livery Rake, 
2; Lover his own Rival, 3. 

Wully and Georgy now beath are gean.— 
Chambermaid, 18; Village Opera, 37. 

Wully honey.—Old Man taught Wisdom, 
2. 

[Ye] Beaus of pleasure.—Female Parson, 
III. 5; Flora, 2; Jovial Crew, 25; 
Lovers’ Opera, 25 ; Penelope, 2. 

Ye Commons and Peers.—Chamber- 
maid, 2; Trick for Trick, 1; Village 
Opera, 7. 





Ye Jacks of the Town.— Fashionable 
Lady, 17. 

Ye Nymphs and [ye] swains.— Decoy, 
44; Love in a Riddle, I. 1; Momus 
turn’d Fabulist, 36. 

Ye Nymphs and sylvan gods.— Beggar's 
Wedding, I.11; Decoy, 11; Jovial 
Crew, 8; Lovers’ Opera, 18; Mock 
Doctor, 8 ; Patron, p. 10; Polly, 27. 

YeShepherds and nymphs.—Achilles,13. 

Yellow-hair'd laddie.—Jovial Crew, 15; 
Patie and Peggy, 14. 

Yellow stockings.—Boarding School, 9. 

Yorkshire Bailad.—Cobler's Opera, 10 ; 
Old Man taught Wisdom, 12; 
Quaker’s Opera, 14. 

Yorkshire Tale.—Boarding School, 6; 
Devil of a Duke, 21; Devil to pay, 
22; Whim, 3. 

You gallant ladies all_—Jovial Crew, 47. 

You'll think ere many days ensue.— 
Generous Freemason, 7. 

You love and I love.—Silvia, 21. 

Young Corydon and Phillis.— Silvia, 43. 

Young Damon [once the happiestswain]. 
—Beggar’s Wedding, I. 18 ; Cham- 
bermaid, 10; Polly, 35; Village 
Opera, 23. 

Young I am and yet unskill’d.—Silvia, 
20. 

Young Jemmy was a lad.—Village 
Opera, 22. 

Young Jockey blithe and gay.—Beg- 
gar’s Wedding, II. 11. 

Young Philander lov'd [or woo'd] me 
long.—Jovial Crew, 23 ; Silvia, 80; 
Village Opera, 6. 

Young Philaret [and Celia met].—Beg- 
gars Wedding, I. 3; Fashionable 
Lady, 62; Silvia, 59. 


Wa. Barciay Squire. 











THE UTRECHT PSALTER 


AND ITS BEARING ON THE HISTORY OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


As the title indicates, the Utrecht Psalter’ occupies a somewhat 
unique position among the illuminated MSS. of the Middle Ages, It 
is the earliest example extant of the art of verse illustration applied to 
the Psalms, each of which is accompanied by a half-page pen-and-ink 
sketch in bistre; the MS. contains besides a copy of the Athanasian 
Creed. 

The exact nature of the importance attached to the Utrecht Psalter 
as a document of musical archeology is by no means obvious, and 
might easily be overlooked even by those interested in the origin of 
musical instruments, unless they had been seeking for the very evidence 
supplied by the miniatures: in what this evidence consists will be 
explained hereafter. 

It is not that the miniatures of the Utrecht Psalter present a large 
variety of types of musical instruments; there are other illuminated 
MSS. which are far more remarkable in this particular, such as the 
Cantigas de Santa Maria, a very fine MS. in the Escorial Library, 
containing fifty-two characteristic miniatures of musicians, probably 
representing the sum of the instruments in use in Spain in the 
thirteenth century; or the great Boulogne Psalter and the Cotton 
MS. Tiberius C. VI [British Museum] and others belonging to the 
same group in which appear, in addition to the instruments used by 
King David and his musicians, the series of fantastic instruments 
illustrating the spurious letter of St. Jerome to Dardanus which played 
so important a part during the Middle Ages. 

Before deciding to accept the miniatures of any illuminated MS. as 
authoritative evidence on any historical point, we must know some- 
thing of its origin and history, unless indeed the miniatures themselves 
bear conclusive testimony that the artist’s presentments were derived 
from original objects, and were not mere copies from other and older 
MSS., or the result of an effort of the imagination to depict something 
but vaguely known to him. 


1 The Palsographical Society has issued a facsimile of this MS. by the Autotype 
process, published by Messrs. Spencer, Sawyer, Bird & Co., nate 1873. Press-mark 
at the British Museum, C 35. K. 8. 
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The value of the musical scenes represented in the Utrecht Psalter 
lies in the eclecticism displayed and in the care with which the 
instruments have been selected to illustrate the Greek or Syriac text 
for which they were originally designed, and not the Gallican which 
actually accompanies the drawings in the Utrecht Psalter. 

The eclecticism is that of a nation with a past of its own of which 
it is justly proud : it could not have proceeded from the agglomeration 
of races over which reigned the Carolingian sovereigns of the ninth 
century: these races had hardly been welded into a nation, and had as 
yet no past in common in politics, literature, or Art. The MS. known 
as the Utrecht Psalter is actually in the University Library at Utrecht, 
but on the fly-leaf it bears the signature of Robert Cotton, and has 
been identified as the missing Cotton MS. Claudius C. 7, which did 
not legitimately pass out of the collection of Sir Robert Cotton, 
although the rights of the present owners cannot be impugned! The 
Utrecht Psalter is in Latin, in the Gallican version of St. Jerome 
(4.D. 880). It is written in rustic Roman capitals, a style which was 
in use in Europe from the third to the ninth century a.p. The uncial 
characters used in the initials and headlines were instrumental in 
giving the clue to the Art-school in which the actual MS. was 
executed. The Psalter is illustrated, as stated above, Psalm by Psalm 
by half-page miniatures drawn with pen and ink in bistre. These 
miniatures, which are without parallel in the history of miniature 
painting in Western Europe, represent scenes on a very small scale 
full of life and movement: armies, crowds, groups of figures with 
fluttering draperies and spindle legs, gesticulating with poking heads, 
outstretched hands, and prominent thumbs, the whole picture full of 
passionate impetuosity and restless energy. 

The resourcefulness and ingenuity displayed in the composition of 
the scenes; the conception, the life and energy infused into the 
sketches ; the wealth of the varied landscapes, of the fauna, flora, and 
classical objects, all arrest attention and arouse curiosity as to the 
personality of the artist. Shortly after the identity of the Utrecht 
Psalter had been discovered, great interest was displayed in England 
on the subject of the origin of this remarkable MS. Prof. J. O. 
Westwood, after an inspection of the MS. at Utrecht, included fac- 
similes of the illustrations to Ps. I and Ps. 149 [=150] in his work, 
Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish MSS. (London, 1868), assigning the text to the sixth or seventh, 
century, but not pronouncing definitely on the drawings, which he 


1 The history of this famous MS., as far as it is known up to the time when it was 
presented to the University of Utrecht, is given in some detail in Walter De Gray 
Birch, The History, Art, and Paleography of the MS. styled the Utrecht Psalter, Lent 1876, 
C2 
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believed to be the work of an Anglo-Saxon artist copying from earlier 
MSS., and not necessarily contemporaneously with the text. Sir 
Thomas Duffus-Hardy,! at first mainly interested in the copy of the 
Athanasian Creed included in the MS., definitely referred the MS. 
to the sixth century, and gave it an Eastern origin. This opened the 
way to endless discussions, embodied in a number of lengthy reports,? 
in which the leading palewographical experts of this country took 
part; they were divided into two camps, the sixth-century men led 
by Sir Thomas Duffus-Hardy, the ninth-century men by Mr. Bond, at 
that time keeper of the MSS. at the British Museum. Looking back. 
now after forty years, during which the discussion has continued, we 
find that both parties were, in a measure, right from the outset. Since 
the illuminated MSS. of the early Middle Ages in Western Europe 
cannot be regarded as entirely original productions, a question of 
origin must always present a twofold problem: the immediate prove- 
nance of text and miniatures; and the more subjective and elusive 
problem of the source of the inspiration, which is to account for the 
foreign local golour. It is, of course, with the latter that we are more 
deeply concerned. There is no need to follow up the discussion in 
England, for although much interesting and instructive material was 
elicited by the way, the real elucidation of the problem was not 
materially advanced thereby, and our English paleographers, how- 
ever great and distinguished their performance in other fields, left 
the solution of this problem to France and Germany. Most of the 
authorities have agreed in recognizing that the exuberant life and 
energy with which the drawings are instinct were characteristic of the 


Anglo-Saxon school of miniature painting and drawing. The feeling: 


of the artist in figure-drawing was identical with that which produced 
the exuberant interlaced borders and initials beloved of Anglo-Saxon 
miniaturists, whether working in their own country or in France, 
whither they were frequently summoned during the eighth and ninth 
centuries to assist in the growing Art-schools of the great centres 
of Carolingian Art at Tours, Metz, Rheims, St. Denis, Corbie, and 
St. Gallen. The art of miniature-painting seems to have been placed 
on a different basis in France and England, and to have enjoyed 
a somewhat higher status in the former, where from the days of 
Charlemagne the art was not merely patronized by French monarchs, 
but was deliberately and systematically fostered by them. This 
conscious direction given to Art by the Frankish race showed itself 


1 The Athanasian Creed in connexion with the Utrecht Psalter, London, 1872. 

2 Report on the Utrecht Psalter addressed to the Trustees of the British Museum, by E. A. Bond, 
E. M. Thompson, and six other experts, London, 1873. Sir Thomas Duffus-Hardy, 
Further Report on the Utrecht Psalter ; in Answer to the Eight Reports made to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, edited by the Dean of Westminster, London, 1874, | 
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no less in their passion for collecting works of art: illuminated MSS., 
ivory carvings, goldsmiths’ work, &c., which they were so excep- 
tionally able to gratify; and in their power to attract and retain 
artists of all nationalities. Without reflecting on the quality of native 
talent in either country, the success of the French methods may ‘be 
gauged by the results obtained during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, when the various Carolingian schools, all originally more or 
less inspired by Anglo-Saxon and Byzantine artists, culminated in 
a style possessing in an eminent degree the qualities of refinement, 
poetic feeling, and vivacity which produced such artists as Pol de 
Limbourg, Jacquemart de Hesdin, and later the Fouquets, father 
and son. 

To return to the Utrecht Psalter, all the authorities, with the 
exception of Sir Thomas Duffus-Hardy, were agreed on certain broad 
lines that the approximate date of the MS. was the ninth century ; it 
was Adolf Goldschmidt,’ however, who was the first to detect in 
other Carolingian MSS., emanating from the diocese of Rheims, the 
same stylistic tendencies, This group of MSS. consists of the evan- 


geliarium of Ebo, preserved in the Library at Epernay ; the Psalter of 


Troyes ; the evangeliarium of Hincmar; the evangeliarium of Loysel ; 
the evangeliarium of Blois; and the Douce Psalter in Oxford. The 
first of these was written and illuminated in the monastery of 
Hautvillers [Altumvillare], near Epernay, for Bishop Ebo of Rheims 
before 835. The style of the twelve richly illuminated canon tables, 
and more especially of the small figures in wash outlined in ink which 
ornament the spaces at the tops of the columns, differs widely from 
that of any other Carolingian school, but is strongly reminiscent of 
the Utrecht Psalter. Moreover, the picture in wash of St. Matthew in 
the Ebo evangeliarium bears a striking resemblance to that of the 
Evangelist in the first. full-page illumination to the Utrecht Psalter#* 
The style is identical in the two manuscripts, but in the one case the 
artist used the brush, and in the other the pen. Another MS. like- 
wise connects the characteristics of the Utrecht Psalter with the 
art-work of the diocese of Rheims: fragments from an evangeliarium 
of the ninth century bound up with a copy of one of the works of 
Rhabanus Maurus® contain two pen-and-ink sketches in bistre, with 


1 See Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1892. Bd. xv, 
pp. 155-66. 

2 There are besides this three more miniatures of St. Matthew belonging to this 
school of painting which closely resemble these two: see Georg Swarzenski ‘ Die 
Karolingische Malerei und Plastik in Rheims’ in Jahrbuch d. K. Preuss, Kunstsammlun- 
gen, Berlin, 1902. Bd. xxiii, p. 85. 

5 These are reproduced in Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Altertumsfreunden des Rheinlandes, 
Bonn, 1882. Heft 72. Tafel IV and V. 
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figures nearly approximating in size to those of the Utrecht Psalter, 
with which they are so identical in all characteristics that they might 
easily be mistaken for illustrations belonging to it. A poem inserted 
between the fragments of the rest of the MS. points to the monastery 
of St. Florus in Coblenz as origin of the work. This city lies quite 
within the sphere of influence exercised by the Art school of Rheims, 
which extended on the one hand as far as Litge in Belgium, and on 
the other to Schaftlarn and Freising in Bavaria.’ 

Count Paul Durrieu,? who seems to have formed quite independently 
the same opinion as Goldschmidt, further strengthens the latter’s con- 
clusions by drawing attention to certain paleographical peculiarities 
in the uncials used as headlines and initials in the Utrecht Psalter, 
which he shows to be characteristic of the schools of Rheims and 
Metz, but which cannot be traced in the text of MSS. of any other 
school in France or in England. The initial letter ‘B’ of the first 
Psalm, moreover, is ornamented in the pure ‘style rémois’, which is 
quite distinct from that of Metz. Count Paul Durrieu had also 
perceived the affinity between the evangeliarium of Ebo and the 
Utrecht Psalter, and reproduces in juxtaposition some of the scenes 
from each of the MSS. Goldschmidt and Durrieu’s conclusions, based 
on uncontrovertible facts patent to all who examine the documentary 
evidence, fix the origin of the MS., in so far as its actual execution is 
concerned, in the diocese of Rheims some time during the first half of 
the ninth century. Georg Swarzenski offers an ingenious suggestion 
in explanation of the artist’s nationality, which he considers to be 
unmistakably Anglo-Saxon. He finds that the remarkable tendency 
of the Utrecht Psalter and of the group of closely related MSS. must 
not be regarded as the basis of an independent school, but as a secondary 
tendency due to the personality of an extraordinarily gifted artist 
grafted upon the already established school of Rheims. The ultimate 
and gradual disappearance of the characteristic tendency, synchronizing 
approximately with the death of the artist, is less a sign of decay than 
of a return to the original track, once the personal influence had 
become effaced. The Rheims school was not productive in illuminated 
MSS. alone; there are also eight very characteristic plastic works 
extant which were unmistakably executed under the same influence 
as the Utrecht Psalter; the illustrations to Pss. 56 and 26 in the 
latter have evidently served as models for two ivory carvings respec- 


tively on the binding of the Psalter of Charles le Chauve® in the 

1 See Swarzenski, op. cit., pp. 98-4. 

2 L’Origine du MS. célébre dit le Psautier d Utrecht, Paris, 1895, with a few facsimiles. 

3 See J. O. Westwood’s letters to the Atheneum, July 18, 1874, p. 81, and Sept. 19, 
1874, p. 884, and, for reproductions of the ivories, Cahier et Martin, Mélanges d’ Archéo- 
logie, i, Pl. X and XI, Labarte, Hist, des Arts Industriels, i, Pl. XXX and XXXI. 
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Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and in the Museum of the Antiquarian 
Society of Ziirich.1 In the other cases the stylistic characteristics: 
of the Utrecht Psalter are all present and have been discussed by 
Swarzenski (op. cit.). 

This famous Psalter seems to have been greatly admired in Europe; 
for several copies extant were made either from it or from some older 
Psalter, of which the Utrecht was itself a copy. These are: 

(1) The Latin Psalter in the British Museum (Harleian MS. 603), 
executed in the eleventh century by three different Anglo-Saxon 
artists, of whom the first (Pss. 1-65) followed the Utrecht Psalter ;. 
the next section from Pss. 66 to 100 has blank spaces left for the 
drawings ; the second artist’s work (Pss. 101 to 111) was fine and 
delicate, and he also followed his copy; the third (Pss. 112-148), 
whose work is coarser, while illustrating in a similar style, has: 
substituted his own conceptions for the original scenes. 

(2) The Eadwine Psalter? (Trin. Coll., Camb.), a MS. produced in 
the twelfth century by an artist of the Canterbury school of miniature- 
painting, originally founded by St. Augustine. The text is in three 
versions: (a) the Gallican of St. Jerome, with marginal and inter- 
linear glosses in Latin ; (b) the Roman corrected version by St. Jerome, 
with interlinear version in Anglo-Saxon ; (c) St. Jerome's Latin version 
from the Hebrew, with interlinear version in French. The illustra- 
tions follow those of the Utrecht Psalter throughout the Psalms, with 
but few variations; the musical instruments, however, have not been 
understood and would be unplayable, more especially the citharas and 
the hydraulic organ, which has been repeatedly quoted quite erroneously 
in musical works as an English pnewmatic organ. In the Harleian 
MS. the most important instruments are unfortunately omitted, for 
they occur either among the Psalms not illustrated, or among those 
by the third artist. The Cambridge copy obviously could not have 
been made from the Harleian. 

(83) The Paris copy, thirteenth century® (MS. Suppl. Lat., 1194, 
now 8846, Bibl. Nat.); the illustrations here are in body colour on 
a gold ground. This version could not have been copied from either 
of the above mentioned: it has many points in common with the 
Cambridge Psalter which do not exist in the Utrecht Psalter‘; it would 
seem probable, therefore, that they were both copies of an original now 
lost, of which the Utrecht was perhaps also a copy. 

1 Zirich und das schweizerische Landes-Museum, 1890, Pl. XXXI, and Emile Molinier, 
Hist. Gén. des Arts appliqués & Vindustrie, tom. i, p. 124. 

2 Ps. 149 (=150) has been reproduced in vol. ii of my work on the instruments of 
the orchestra, The Precursors of the Violin Family, London, 1910, Pl. VII. 


3 One drawing reproduced in Cahier et Martin, op. cit., tom. i, Pl. 45, p. 252. 
* See Adolf Goldschmidt, Der Albanipsalier, p. 15. a 
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For the sake of clearness, the important question of the inspiration 
or real authorship of the Utrecht Psalter has been set aside until now; 
it had, however, been duly considered by all the authorities who have 
written on this subject: Sir Thos. Duffus-Hardy, Goldschmidt, Hans 
Graeven,! J. J. Tikkanen,? Swarzenski, and O. M. Dalton,’ all agree 
that the inspiration and much of the local colour came from the 
Christian East, at some period antecedent to the burning of the 
Library at Alexandria in a.D. 638, Graeven felt convinced that 
the drawings of the Utrecht Psalter were executed to illustrate 
a Greek text, and he gives his reasons, into which we cannot enter 
now. This is indeed the crucial point on which turns the whole value 
of this MS. as a document influencing the history of the stringed 
instruments of Europe, and I am able to support Graeven’s opinion by 
means of evidence concerned with musical instruments. 

In the Gallican version of St. Jerome, in the Vulgate and the 
Septuagint, we read in Ps. 136 (= 137) that the Israelites hung 
their organa (meaning either organs or instruments in general) upon 
the trees by the waters of Babylon; in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic versions the corresponding word was kinura, interpreted 
in Greek as kinyra = kithara, and in Latin as cithara. If we 
examine the illustration, we find that the artist has introduced into 
this scene musicians bearing citharas in three different stages of 
transition, representing the genesis of the instrument from the remote 
classical days of the citharcedi up to the artist’s own day—we shall see 
later what development had taken place. The Anglo-Saxon artist, on 
the other hand, working during the eleventh century, in the Harleian 
- MS. copy of the Utrecht Psalter (the third artist who illustrated 
_ according to his own fancy) rejected the citharas, introducing instead 

& fanciful primitive organ in the form of an elaborate set of Pan-pipes 
and a harp, both hanging on a tree by the river-side. Both illustrators 
were using a Latin text. There was nothing singular in the Rheims 
artist’s omission to notice the want of correspondence between text 
and illustration in this detail: he lived too early by about two 
centuries, In the eleventh century, however, France, England, and 
Germany, having freed themselves from the influences of classical art, 
had begun to strive to express themselves and to record with naive 


realism what they saw round them in their own life. It is evident, 


therefore, that the original artist who conceived the illustration for 
1 ¢Die Vorlage des Utrecht Psalters’ in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin 
and Stuttgart, 1898. Bd. XXI, pp. 28-85. 


* Abendlindische Psalterillustration, Part III; Der Utrecht Psalter, Helsingfors, 1900, 


800 pp. Prof. Tikkanen has become convinced, since this book was published, of the 
Byzantine origin of this Psalter. 


5 ‘The Crystal of Lothair’ in Archaologia, 1904, vol. lix. 
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this Psalm had before him one of the versions containing the word 
kinura, or possibly, of course, a Latin translation of the Hebrew 
version containing the word cithara, as was indeed the case in the 
Eadwine Psalter, where the instruments drawn are citharas and harps? 
of quite a different design from those in the Utrecht Psalter, and 
showing no development. This latter hypothesis, however, is 
improbable for reasons which will appear later. It is more likely, 
one might almost say certain, that the text was Greek or Syriac. 

Another indication of Greek or Syrian origin is the division of 
the Psalter into two parts before the 77th Psalm by a full-page 
drawing, showing Moses in the act of declaring the Law to the 
people, as was usual in Byzantine Psalters?; this division was very 
rare in Western Europe. The absence of the usual full-page miniature 
representing King David and his musicians is also very unusual in a 
Western Psalter of the ninth century. Even as early as A.D. 700, King 
David is represented playing upon a rotta in a MS. in the British 
Museum (Cotton MS. Vesp. A. 1); it is not easy to trace the beginning 
of this tradition, but in Early Christian as well as in Early Byzantine 
Art David is represented as the shepherd tending his flock and not as 
& musician. 

Each of the following Carolingian contemporary Bibles and Psalters,® 
which I have had the opportunity of consulting, contains a full-page 
miniature showing King David playing upon a cithara or rotta or upon 
a small triangular harp, and accompanied by his musicians on various 
other instruments: The Bible of St. Paul [Rome, Monastery of St. Cal- 
lixtus], executed for Charles le Chauve, and almost identical in 
conception with the parallel miniature in the other Bible of Charles 
le Chauve preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.[MS. Lat. I]; 
the Psalter of Charles le Chauve [Bibl]. Nat.}; the Psalter of Lothair 
(Brit. Mus.); the Psalterium of Notker [St. Gallen], and replica 
(Leipzig); the Psalterium of Folchardus [St. Gallen]; the Psalterium 
Aureum [St. Gallen]; the Psalterium of Egbert (Tréves). The earliest 
conception which I have as yet discovered of David with his 
musicians occurs in the Cosmas Indicopleustes in the Vatican [Cod. 
Vat., No. 699], an illuminated MS. executed by a Greek native of 
Alexandria in the sixth or seventh century: here David is shown with 
his choir, but without musical instruments, the figures being arranged 
decoratively in a medallion. The absence of this feature in the 


1 Drawings of these were obtained for comparison through the courtesy of Mr. Cecil 
Hurry, Sub-librarian at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

® Goldschmidt, Der Albanipsalter, p. 10. 

5 The full list of Carolingian illuminated MSS, and plastic works extant, classified 
according to Schools, is given in my book, vol. ii, tables, pp. 867-8, 
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Utrecht Psalter seems to form one more argument in favour of an 
early Greek origin. 

To recapitulate briefly: we may take it that an international con- 
sensus of expert opinions has established beyond a doubt: 

(1) That the Utrecht Psalter was executed in the diocese of Rheims 
during the first half of the ninth century. 

(2) That the artist in illustrating the Psalter was directly inspired 
by an older Greek or Syriac Psalter, for which the illustrations had 
been originally designed. 

(3) That the prototype had assuredly been executed before the 
burning of the library at Alexandria in a.D. 638; probably, however, 
much earlier in the fifth, or even fourth, century under the waning 
influence of Greeco-Roman antiquity. 

We are now free to examine the musical instruments introduced by 
the artist into his illustrations of the Psalms, and to weigh carefully 
any evidence adduced thereby. Those instruments only are repre- 
sented, of course, which were considered by the artist to correspond 
with the names mentioned in the text, such as tympanum, chorus, 
cymbala, buccina, tuba, cornu, organum, psalterium, and cythara or 
cithara. Concerning most of these, we learn nothing fresh. The 
tympanum, see Ps. 149 (= 150), is a small side-drum held horizontally 
like a muff, and played by the hands or rather the fingers; the ancient 
side-drum as played by Eastern nations had nothing of the barbaric, 
strident crudity of the modern instrument, but formed a gentle 
rythmical accompaniment which one may imagine in some cases to 
have been of very subtle beauty. The kettledrum, included as well 
as the tambourine amongst the tympana of the Romans, is not figured 
here, although it was known at the time; it was always struck with 
a stick, and gave out a note of definite pitch proportionate to the depth 
and diameter of the vessel over which the vellum head was stretched. 
By the chorus was understood at various times either the simple pipe 
played by means of a reed mouthpiece (corresponding to the primitive 
Aulos of the Greeks), or else the primitive bagpipe, consisting of an 
insufflation pipe, a bag, and a chaunter, with the addition, perhaps, of 
a drone; the latter instrument does not appear in the illustrations. 
The cymbals have nothing distinctive about them ; then, as now, there 
were two varieties—the small cup- or bell-shaped, which were struck 
lightly one against the other and produced one pure bell-like note of 
definite pitch, and the large plate-shaped discs of which the surfaces 
were rubbed against each other with a sliding movement producing 
a clashing sound of indefinite pitch. When we examine the miniatures 
for evidences of the buccina, tuba, and cornu, we perceive at once that 
the artist was not influenced by Roman models or traditions. Where 
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the text demands one or other of these wind instruments, we find only 
the long powerful horns of very wide calibre and only very slightly 
curved, whereas the Roman cornu was bent in a complete circle like 
the buccina, the only perceptible difference being in the diameter of 
the bore. These large horns had but a limited compass, embracing at 
most the fundamental with the harmonic overtones up to the eighth ; 
no device was as yet known which would enable the performer to 
bridge over the intervals between the harmonics and thus approximate 
to the diatonic scale. It is possible that in the scene illustrating 
Ps. 149 (= 150) the two large horns, held with their bell-ends pointing 
upwards, were, in the original, tubas ; in any case it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to play such powerful instrumente of low 
pitch in that position. The tubas were not so distinctively Roman as 
were the buccina, cornu, and lituus; they were used by the Semitic 
races, the Persians, and other Asiatic races, as well as by the Cireeks. 
The artist has represented the Psalterium as a small triangular harp 
without front pillar and similar to the small harps of ancient Egypt 
and Assyria. There is no possible doubt as to the identity of this 
instrument in the Psalter, for it occurs in the illustration to Ps. 107, 
where only the psalterium and the cithara are mentioned; the latter 
is already well known. The organum, of which there are two very 
clear pictures besides another very rough and incomplete, is the 
hydraulus of the Romans and Byzantine Greeks. The value of these 
drawings, which occur in illustration to Ps. 149 (= 150) and in the 
extra apocryphal psalm celebrating the victory of David over Goliath, 
consists in the fact that it is the only one of all the many representa- 
tions in MSS., on monuments and contorniates which displays the 
exterior of the entire mechanism for the compression of wind by means 
of water, to which the organ owes its name. In the usual way these 
receptacles for the water are enclosed in a more or less ornamental 
case or altar, the pistons and cylinders with their levers alone being 
visible at the sides. In the Utrecht Psalter this apparatus is so clearly 
indicated that the descriptions given by Hero and Vitruvius can be 
followed quite easily ; the windchest and keyboard have been misun- 
derstood, probably by the Rheims artist, who, unacquainted with the 
hydraulus and its balanced keyboard,! may have seen in it the key- 
board with sliders to which he was accustomed in the pneumatic organ, 
if; indeed, he had ever seen one—there were but three in the realm of 
Charlemagne and his successor at that date (about 835), the first sent 


1 A little terra-cotta model of an hydraulic organ of the second century a.p., found 
near Carthage, and preserved in the Museum there, has been so accurately designed, 
that there is no further doubt of the existence, at the beginning of our era, of a 
balanced keyboard such as that described by Hero and Vitruvius. 
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to Pippin by the Emperor Constantine Copronymus in 757, the second 
presented to Charlemagne by Greek ambassadors in 812. There is no 
record of where these two organs were set up, although they are men- 
tioned by the chroniclers. The third was erected by command of 
Louis le Débonnaire at Aix-la-Chapelle in 826 by one Georgius, 
summoned from Venice for the purpose. The Canterbury miniaturist 
who illustrated the Eadwine Psalter (Trin. Coll., Camb.), evidently 
puzzled by the unusual mechanism, increased the number of receptacles 
for the water to three, and omitted to indicate any pipe for conveying 
the compressed wind from the receptacles to the windchest. This 
organ, a8 was stated above, has been repeatedly and erroneously cited 
by writers as an English pnewmatic organ of the twelfth century. 

There now remains the cithara with which we are mainly concerned, 
since it is here that the Utrecht Psalter asserts itself as a document of 
the highest importance in tracing the history of the violin family. The 
ancestry of the violin is a subject about which authorities are not 
agreed, but recent discoveries in various parts of Egypt and Asia go 
far to remove difficulties and misconceptions, and the Utrecht Psalter 
supplies the missing links. The crux of the whole question is to deter- 
mine what constitutes the distinctive feature, one might say the ego, of 
the violin. 

The characteristic of the violin which raises it far above all other 
instruments of which the strings were either bowed or plucked, is of 
course the beauty of its tone and the exceptional facilities it affords 
for emotional expression. This, although clearly not due to the bow 
alone, would not be attainable without it. If, as some assert, the bow 
were the distinctive or most important feature of the violin, then why 
should the latter excel all other instruments to which this bow was 
equally applied, such as the rebec, the oval vielle, the crwth, the tromba 
marina, all of which have long been superseded by it? The answer is 
that none of these instruments possessed the indispensable inherent 
feature to which the tone of the violin is mainly due. This feature, which 
has persisted from remote antiquity and has established a kinship 
between all instruments possessed of it, is the box-soundchest which, 
broadly speaking, consists of two parallel boards or resonating tables, 
either flat or delicately arched, and joined by sides or ribs of equal width. 
This construction alone has been found to stand the test of ages, and 
wherever adopted it has always been found associated with excellence 
and distinction. The other distinct but inferior type of soundchest 
found in stringed instruments consists in its early form of a vaulted 
back to which was glued a soundboard of wood or skin without the 
intermediary of ribs. These types are to be traced side by side from 
remote antiquity to the present day, beginning with the ancient Egyp- 
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tian, Asiatic, and Greek kitharas for the first type, and with the tor- 
toise-shell or chelys lyre and the pear and boat-shaped instruments of 
the lute and rebab family, common all over Asia, for the second. 
From one or other of these are derived all the numerous instruments 
with necks, which flooded Europe during the middle ages. Each of 
these types of soundchests is at its best only when associated with 
certain other structural features, which it has been the work of accu- 
mulated experience to disentangle and distribute during the process of 
evolution. The failure of the instruments of the rebab tribe was due 
entirely to the error of applying the bow to an instrument with 
vaulted back and no ribs, the structure of which demanded a rose- 
soundhole in the centre under the strings and a different method of 
sound-production—witness the lute, with which it was practically 
identical until the bow was used with the former. In antiquity 
the lute family consisted of the barbiton (theorbo) as bass, the lute 
(el’oud) as tenor, and the pandowra or tanbur as treble. The verdict 
of the Middle Ages with regard to these two classes of musical instru- 
ments was unmistakable ; we find everywhere evidences of the low 
esteem in which the rebec was held in the musical world from the 
fourteenth century, whereas the instruments of the other class were 
held in high honour from the days of the Greek kithara, the rotta, the 
guitar or troubadour-fiddle, and the violin. 

The theory by which the Moorish rebab is set up as ancestor of the 
violin merely on account of the bow having first become known in 
Europe in connexion with it cannot be entertained. I have traced 
the prototypes of both varieties, the pear-shaped and the boat-shaped 
rebabs respectively, in the tenth and eighth centuries B.c., the first on 
a statuette of a musician excavated in the cemetery of Goshen by: 
Professor Flinders Petrie,! who pronounces it to be Greek work of the 
post-Mycenzan age (1000 B.c.); the other on statuettes buried in 
a Tell at Suza during the reign of Shutruk Nakounta (786 B.c.) and 
excavated during the explorations conducted by Jacques de Morgan.? 
The strings of both instruments were plucked by the fingers, which 
proves that the bow was not invented for this instrument, but only 
applied to it, as it was to many others. Having established kinship 
between the violin and the kithara through the structure of their 
soundchests, it should be possible to trace the intermediate members 
of the family and the gradual evolution of the instrument feature by 
feature. The Greek kithara, from which it is convenient to start, had 
® varying number of strings (immaterial, as far as we are concerned) 

1 See Hyksos and Israelite Cities, by W. M. Flinders Petrie and J. Garrow Duncan, 


1906. British School of Archeology. 
2 See Délégation en Perse, Paris, 1900, vol, i, Pl. 8, 
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stretched between tailpiece and tuning bar, partly over the resonating 
table and partly @ vide; each string was required to give one note 
only—it would have been easy to obtain the octave, but we have no 
evidence that this was done—and this satisfied the requirements of 
Greek music of the best period. The outline of the instrument assumed 
various forms at different periods; the most important models are seen 
in the hands of the citharcedi or professional musicians, of which 
drawings abound on the terra-cotta vases, especially of the best Athe- 
nian period (480-450 B.0.). The contour of the soundchest was at this 
period wedge-shaped, with either a flat or a keel-shaped back; later 
it became rectangular. Among the Romans slight curves tended to 
break the rigid lines of the rectangle. The most momentous alteration 
in the outline, however, was effected among the Greeks of the Christian 
East during the early centuries of our era, when the lower corners of the 
rectangle were rounded and the soundchest resembled the Greek letter 
upsilon. The first structural change or transition consisted in making 
the arms and crossbar all in one piece and in giving the upper part of 
the instrument a curve corresponding to that of the base. It will be 
seen that we have arrived at the outline of the body of the guitar 
minus the neck, but with an opening in the upper lobe across which 
the strings were stretched, so that the technique of the instrument 
remained unchanged. This modified instrument was known in Europe 
from the sixth to the twelfth century, or even later, as the cithara or 
rotta. An old Germanic rotta, found in a tomb of the fourth to the 
seventh century near Oberflacht in the Black Forest, is preserved at 
the Vélker-Museum in Berlin!; the outline is in the form of a long 
narrow rectangle rounded at the base; the soundchest is shallow and 
consists of back and ribs hollowed out of one piece of wood, with 
a soundboard added. There are no soundholes, and the tone of the 
instrument is weak in consequence. Similar instruments appear in 
the Cotton MS. Vesp. A. 1 (Brit. Mus.), a.D. 700, and in a Durham MS. 
Commentary on the Psalms by Cassiodorus manu Bed, eighth cen- 
tury,? &., &e. 

The rotta, which was evidently a favourite instrument in England, 
in Germany, and perhaps in France, is found in various sizes corre- 
sponding to Bass, Tenor, and Treble; it was at first played by twang- 
ing the strings with the fingers or plectrum, as in the classical kithara, 
but later, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it was sometimes 
played with the bow. 

The next step in the evolution was far more important, and revo- 


-1 Tllustration in Jahveshefte a. Wiirt, Altertums-Vereins, Stuttgart, 1846, III, Tab. VIII, 
Figs. 10 and 11. 


2 Both reproduced in J. O. Westwood’s Facsimiles. 
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Jutionizes the technique and capabilities of the instrument: a finger- 
board was added, the number of strings being reduced to three or four! 
to enable the performer to obtain more than one note from each string 
by stopping it with the fingers. This fingerboard, applied without any 
neck, bridged the open space in the upper lobe, but left room on each 
side for the fingers to get through to stop the strings: it is this further 
development which marks the transition from rotta to crwth or crowd ; 
the earliest form of crwth had the strings plucked, not bowed. 

During the eleventh century the guitar, differing only in the number 
of strings (three or four) from the later fifteenth or sixteenth-century 
instrument, made its appearance in Europe; at that time the bow had 
already been applied to it in the East,? and the practice rapidly spread 
to Europe; we call the bowed guitar the troubadour or guitar-fiddle, 
The change necessitated replacing the rose-soundhole by two of smaller 
size, one on each side of the strings, and the flat bridge by an arched 
one. The perfected bowed guitar led in Italy through the bowed 
lyras (da braccio and da gamba) directly to the violin, while the 
Minnesinger fiddle in Germany, with its sloping shoulders, was clearly 
the ancestor of the viols. 

These were not the earliest guitars known, however, and the Western 
Europeans had been anticipated many centuries before by Egyptians 
and Hittites. On a Hittite slab on the front of the Dromos at Eyuk, 
assigned by Professor John Garstang to 1000 B.c., is carved a very 
highly developed guitar showing the two lobes clearly; there is a long 
neck adorned with streamers, on which is a fingerboard with numeroys 
frets ; there are five small soundholes on each side of the three strings ; 
the plectrum with which the musician is twanging the strings is 
attached to the instrument by a long and wide ribbon. Mendel, in his 
Musiklexikon, and Denon, in his Voyage en Egypte, both reproduce 
guitars with scroll heads and pegs fixed through the sides, but without 
stating the derivation of these documents, which cannot be traced in 
any of the other great works on the antiquities of Egypt (Rosellini, 
Lepsius, Champollion), and therefore one must conclude either that 
Denon copied his guitar from a tomb since destroyed, or else that he 
drew upon his imagination for the outline and details. With the 
single exception of a large bass guitar of different contour, seen from 
the back only, on a carved slab of the tope of Amarfvati preserved in 
the British Museum, and dating from the first century of our era, no 


1 For an example see the Carolingian Bibles executed for Charles le Chauve in 
Peintures et Ornemenis .. . de la Bible de Charles le Chauve, by Count Aug. de Bastard, Paris, 
1888, and J. O. Westwood, The Bible of the Monastery of St. Paul near Rome, London, 1876 
(facsimile in photographs). 

3 See Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 19352, Greek Psalter, written in 1066 at Cassarea by the 
Archpriest Theodorus. 
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other instrument of this type has as yet been discovered. One is forced 
to conclude that these isolated examples represent an arrested develop- 
ment not widespread enough to influence the culture of surrounding 
nations. 

There is a gap of more than two thousand years between the Hittite 
and the Egyptian guitars! and the earliest known examples of the 
Middle Ages in Europe, during which period pear-shaped instruments 
with vaulted backs predominated, and there was a complete absence 
of any instrument approaching the guitar in construction. 

Thus, although the guitar was in use among the Hittites, we are not 
in possession of any facts which would warrant the assumption that 
our instrument was derived even indirectly from theirs. On the con- 
trary, the Utrecht Psalter provides precise evidence that the guitar 
evolved from the kithara amidst Greek influence. The miniatures of 
this MS. contain numerous representations of the upsilon-shaped 
cithara, which, as I explained, has been traced to the Greeks of the 
Christian East. In Psalms 41, 42, and 107 we find an instrument 
introduced to illustrate the word cithara in the text, which consists of 
a soundchest corresponding in shape to the above-mentioned cithara, 
minus the arms, but with a long neck added, and ending in a trefoil 
head adapted for three pegs. This mere stroke of the pen entirely 
transforms the instrument, which now no longer produces one note 
only from each string ; moreover, the strings now lie over wood for 
the whole of their length. In Ps. 80 the development has proceeded 
a.step further, and we see a similar instrument with a long neck and 
a body corresponding in outline with that of the simple cithara, arms 
included ; the performer holds the instrument somewhat like the violin, 
but with the tail-end resting against the right shoulder; he appears to 
be using a plectrum. In Ps. 184 we see a back view of this instru- 
ment; in Ps, 146 the same instrument is provided with frets, and 
finally, in Ps. 149, there is a Jarge guitar-shaped bass rotta which, if 
a neck were added, would be a guitar. 

The significance of this unique example of the successive steps in the 
evolution of an instrument cannot be overlooked. The persistent repe- 
tition of these instruments in all their transitions can hardly have been 
intentional—it is still less probable that it was entirely accidental : it is 
conceivable, however, that it might occwr naturally among those people 
who had themselves been instrumental in effecting the various transi- 
tions. These do not represent a series of European experiments carried 
out during the ninth century, but rather the conscious effort of the 
descendants of the Greeks of Hellas, who had so consistently cherished 
and revered the kithara, preferring it to all other stringed instruments : 

? Both illustrated in my book, vol. ii, Frontispiece and fig. 171. 
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these Greeks alone were capable of bringing about this evolution, 
moved by an unerring sense of the xsthetic beauty and wholly rational 
construction of the kithara. 

Philology lends a powerful support to this theory of the ancestry of 
the violin family, for the word violin itself is derived from fidicula, 
a synonym of the kithara, through the Spanish viguela, vihuela, the 
medieval Latin vitula, the French vielle and the Italian viola, the 
Anglo-Saxon fithele, the Old High German fidula and the Middle 
German videle. The fidicula, as we learn from Isidorus (EZtymolog. 
iii. 21), was identical with the cithara, ‘Veteres aut citharas fidi- 
cula vel fidics nominaverunt.’ The word guitar, on the other hand, 
is derived from kithara through the Arabic githara, guitra,.or cuitra. 
It may seem curious that in Spain, the country we associate above all 
with the guitar, that instrument should have been called vihuela de 
mano if it had gut strings, de penna if the strings were of wire plucked 
by means of a quill plectrum, and de arco if it was a guitar-fiddle 
played by means of the bow. On the other hand, the instrument 
called guitarra was a Moorish instrument of the rebab type, but of 
which the strings were plucked. The explanation of this anomaly 
takes us back to the centuries succeeding the conquest of Spain by the 
Moors. The cithara had always been a favourite instrument in Spain, 
and the Spanish citharcedi were renowned,! and frequently carried 
off the honours at the musical contests in Rome: then we find that in 
the fourteenth century there were in Spain two guitars, the guitarra 
latina and the guitarra morisca; the former was known to be derived 
from the Roman cithara or fidicula, and it was so called to distinguish 
it from the Moorish instrument, which was entirely alien. Later the 
word vihuela, derived from fidicula, entirely superseded the former. 

The Spanish guitar, therefore, was the direct lineal descendant of 
the Greek kithara through the Roman cithara, and more indirectly 
of the Asiatic and Egyptian instruments. But if it were not for the 
instruments in the Utrecht Psalter, which provide uncontrovertible tes- 
timony, we should not know the intermediate steps in the evolution. 


KATHLEEN SoHLESINGER. 


2 Aulus Gellius, Attic Nighis, vol. ii, lib. xix, cap. 9, 
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JAMES OSWALD, DR. BURNEY, AND ‘THE TEMPLE 
OF APOLLO’ 


Tue early numbers of The Musical Antiquary contain some 
interesting communications with regard to Midas and Queen Mab, 
arising out of the inquiry, Who was the composer of the tune to 
‘ Pray Goody please to moderate the rancour of your tongue’? This 
is a question which raises a number of interesting points for dis- 
cussion, connected with musical life in London during the eighteenth 
century, and with the musical clubs and coteries of the period, of 
which little is now known. As my name has been referred to in the 
course of the correspondence, perhaps I may be permitted to put 
together a few notes on the subject, taking ‘Pray Goody’ as the text 
on which to found my discourse. 

It is probably now impossible to name the actual composer of this 
once popular song. The air is pretty and original, and by it the song 
survived long after the rest of the opera in which it appeared had 
sunk into oblivion. 

Speaking of the revival of Midas in 1802, Michael Kelly, in his 
Reminiscences, vol. ii, p. 201 (1826 edition), says of the air:—‘It is not, 
I believe, generally known that Rousseau was the composer of it.’ 
Kelly adduces no evidence in support of his assertion, nor has any 
separate confirmation been yet unearthed. On the contrary, we get 
contradictory information in Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of her 
father, Dr. Burney, to whom she ascribes the composition of much 
anonymous music. She says of the pantomime, Queen Mab, in 
which the air appears as ‘1st Fairy Dance’, that its music was soon 
popular, but that her father ‘observed the strictest incognito con- 
cerning all these productions, though no motive for it is found among 
his papers, nor does there remain any recollective explanation’. She 
further says that ‘the music when printed made its appearance in 
the -world as the offspring of a “Society of the Sons of Apollo”, and 
that Oswald, a famous bookseller, published it by that title and 
knew nothing of its real parentage’. Many airs, ballads, cantatas, 
and other musical pieces ‘ were put forth, also as from that imaginary 
society, but all sprang from the same source, and all were equally 
unacknowledged’. Madame D’Arblay had supposed that, as her 
father was under articles as a pupil of Dr. Arne, he was debarred 
from publishing anything under his own name. 

All this may be written in perfect good faith, but probably Madame 
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D’Arblay was not quite accurate in her statements. According to 
Grove’s Dictionary, Burney had already published a work in 1747, 
and in 1749 was ‘on his own’ as organist to a London city church, 
before which date Fulke Greville had paid £300 to Arne to cancel 
the articles of Burney’s apprenticeship. 

The pantomime of Queen Mab was acted in 1750, and the oblong 
quarto book of tunes was issued after its performance. The title- 
page of this book (pp. 24, ob. 4to) runs :— 

‘The Comic Tunes in Queen Mab As they are perform’d at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, Set for the Violin, German Flute or 
Hoboy; with a Thorough Bass for the Harpsicord; Composed by 
the Society of the Temple of Apollo publish’d by authority London 
printed for J. Oswald and sold at his Musick Shop in St. Martin’s 
Church Yard of whom may be had, composed for the Temple of 
Apollo, 6 Sonatas for 2 G Flutes by St. Martini of London. Apollo's 
Collection being twelve duets. ..6 favourite Songs and a Cantata 
A Concerto for the German Flute in seven parts by Sig™ Jommelli 
The Caledonian Pocket Companion Book 3. The May Pole Book 1*.’ 

On the above title-page it must be observed that the Caledonian 
Pocket Companion, which is professedly by Oswald, is advertised, and 
that other works appear, all composed, like Queen Mab, for the 
‘Temple of Apollo’, So in despite of Madame D’Arblay’s assertion 
that all works said to emanate from the ‘Sons of Apollo’ were en- 
tirely by her father, it is more likely that he was merely one of 
a number of more or less anonymous musicians whose works were 
published by Oswald. The‘ Sons of Apollo’ was in fact one of the 
London musical societies flourishing in the eighteenth century, of 
which the history still remains to be written. 

That such were numerous there is plenty of fragmentary evidence 
to show. Unfortunately the task of piecing together these scraps of 
bygone history is one of great difficulty, and after all our endeavours 
we are only too often constrained to fall back upon surmise. 

We can very easily imagine that in an age of clubdom, there would 
be formed little cliques of professional and amateur musicians who 
would meet for social intercourse and for the practice of their art, in 
coffee-houses, taverns, rooms over music shops, and elsewhere; and 
it is more than likely that, to add a spice of mystery, a certain 
amount of anonymity would prevail. 

The principal glee-clubs appear to have been in the hands of wealthy 
amateurs, who were able to engage professional singers at satisfactory 
fees. Such were the ‘Anacreontic Society’, ‘The Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club’, ‘The Glee Club’, and many others. The 
minor musical societies had no such prestige, and seem to have been 
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in the hands of performers who had to earn a scanty living by the 
exercise of their art. 

Hawkins gives us a reference in his History of Music to the weekly 
meetings of Talbot Young (violinist), Maurice Greene, and others, 
for the practice of music at John Young’s house, the latter being 
@ musical instrument maker and seller at the Dolphin and Crown 
in St. Paul’s Church-Yard. These meetings came to be so much 
frequented that they were removed to the Queen’s Head Tavern in 
Paternoster Row. There must have been many other music meetings 
of a similar nature. 

In Carey’s Musical Centwry, 1740, we find traces of another society, 
‘The Merry Gregorians, whose name seems to have been shortened 
into ‘The Merry Gregs’. Henry Carey was probably the moving 
spirit, and it was in existence before 1738, for its constitutional song, 
under the title ‘The Merry Gregs’, was published in that year in 
Bickham’s Musical Entertainer, vol. ii. There the song is headed 
by an engraving of a party of singers in wigs, who, with some boys, 
are singing ‘O save us all’, from Lampe and Carey’s opera ‘The 
Dragon of Wantley’. The music and words of the ‘ Gregorian Con- 
stitution Song’ are given as by ‘Brother Carey’ in his Musical 
Century, and the tune appears to have been such a favourite with 
him that he uses it three times in the course of the volume: it is 
also found on half-sheet music of the period. 

About this time there was an ‘ Apollo Society ’, but of this I cannot 
find much record. Michael Christian Festing’s Hight Solos for a 
Violin and Thorough Bass were ‘dedicated to the Apollo Society 
at Temple Bar’, and the book is dated 17386. Judging from the 
deferential tone of the dedicatory letter, and reading between the 
lines, one is led to suppose that this Society was composed of wealthy 
amateurs, for Festing speaks of its members as ‘Gentlemen of Fashion’ 
who ‘add lustre to the Science [of music] not only by encouraging it 
in its Professors, but by honouring it with their own practice’. It is 
therefore ‘This latter consideration ’ that induces him to publish his 
Solos, which he has ‘ calculated chiefly for the practice of Gentlemen 
performers on the Violin’. Poor Festing, like the other musicians of 
his day, had to live or starve by the smiles or frowns of ‘Gentlemen 
of Fashion ’. 

We are now brought back from a rather long digression by the 
question, Was the ‘Apollo Society’, meeting ‘at Temple Bar’ 
in 1786, the same Society as ‘The Temple of Apollo’ that was 
flourishing in 1747? a question which for the present must remain 
unanswered. About the ‘Temple of Apollo’ it is probably too late to 
obtain definite information. I have, however, taken some interest in 
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collecting such scraps of evidence as exist, and in Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music I have, under the heading ‘Oswald’, made a guess at some 
of its members, which guess I have founded upon evidence rather too 
complex to be compressed within reasonable limits. 

Of this mysterious Society other works are existing, besides Queen 
Mab. One is ‘The Music in the Masque of Alfred, written by 
Mr. Mallet. As it is perform’d at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 
Compos’d by the Society of the Temple gf Apollo’ (folio, printed for 
J. Oswald). This is not Arne’s music, the version was a later one 
produced in March, 1751. Another work is‘ Six Solos for a German 
Flute... by I. R. Esq. a member of the Temple of Apollo’, and ‘A 
Second Sett of Six Solos’, by the same I. R. Esq., who is, certainly, John 
Reid, afterwards General Reid. Both sets are printed for J. Oswald. 

The following is the first ascription of the tunes in Queen Mab to 
James Oswald. After Oswald’s death, in 1769, William Randall, who 
succeeded to the music publishing business of John Walsh, and 
Messrs. Straight and Skillern, also music publishers, combined in 
a re-publication of Queen Mab. Straight and Skillern had succeeded 
to the music business of James Oswald and were in possession of his 
plates, stock, copyrights, and premises. In this new edition (a copy 
of which is in my possession, as is also the earlier original one) the 
title-page runs :—‘ The Comic Tunes in Queen Mab, as they are per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane; set for the Violin, 
German Flute, or Hoboy, with a Thorough Bass for the Harpsicord. 
Composed by James Oswald. price 1/6. London: sold by W. 
Randall in Catharine Street, and Straight and Skillern, in St. Martin’s 
Lane near the Strand’ (oblong quarto, pp. 24). It is a page for page 
reprint of the earlier edition, but from entirely new plates. On the 
end leaf is this mysterious note, ‘Some time before Mr. Oswald’s 
death he had fitted for the press a correct edition of his works, as 
well as those that were known and acknowledged to be his, as those 
that were really such but had formerly been published under the 
names of others for reasons not difficult to guess. There are many 
excellent composers whose circumstances will not permit them to 
please themselves by addressing their compositions to the heart in- 
stead of the ear alone. His fine taste, his elegant compositions, his 
pathetic performance, were well known and justly admired. In com- 
pliance with his own intentions a genuine edition of his works is 
now presented to the public; for such a publication no apology is 
necessary. That they were his is sufficient to justify their appear- 
ance and recommend them to all good judges and true lovers of 
musick.’ The same note appears on Randall’s reprint of the ‘Second 
sett of solos’ by I. R. Esq., though my copies of the first set (one 
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published by Oswald and the other by Randall) have not this note 
attached. 

Whether we are to believe that Oswald was really the composer of 
the music to Queen Mab and many other things published under 
other composers’ names I cannot venture to confirm. Queen Mab 
(Dec. 1750) was one of Woodward’s most successful pantomimes. 
This was followed (1751) by Harlequin Ranger, and in 1752 by The 
Genii, and further (1753) bygFortunatus. They were all acted at Drury 
Lane, and all four published by Oswald. The chances are they were 
all composed by the same person. In Fortunatus appears the other 
tune used in Midas inquired for,’ viz. ‘ All around the Maypole’. This 
air, in Fortwnatus, is named ‘The Landry’, evidently from the scene 
representing a laundry, the air being the principal one performed 
during the acting in the scene. 

The musical mystery of the Temple of Apollo and its ‘Sons’ is 
still waiting solution. We have, for instance, a work by another 
mysterious composer, Dottel Figlio, who published ‘Six Sonatas for 
two German flutes or Violins’, which had ‘ a Thorough Bass Corrected 
and Approved by the Society of the Temple of Apollo’. This is an 
Oswald publication reprinted by C. and S. Thompson. There were 
also (advertised as published by Oswald) ‘Figlio’s Notturnos’ and 
‘Figlio’s Solos’; we will consider Dottel Figlio later. 

I cannot believe, as Madame D’Arblay would have us suppose, that 
this Society was a myth and its compositions that of one man (her father) 
alone. I suggest that it was a musical club of limited membership which 
included Oswald, Burney, Captain John Reid, St. Martini, and probably 
the Earl of Kelly. We can fancy that they met at some snug little 
tavern in the precincts of St. Martin’s Lane, and that they met for 
the performance of each other’s works, for these appear to have been 
all instrumental (if we except the Masque of Alfred). David Mallet 
and James Thomson were probably frequenters of these gatherings 
and added to the Scotch fiavour which Oswald, Reid, and, if I am 
correct in my assumption, the Earl of Kelly gave. Such work as met 
with approval Oswald would publish, either for personal or for general 
benefit. Anonymity would be the spice that gave some zest to the 
proceedings and that now baffles the modern searcher in such bygone 
history. There is no trace of its existence after the death of Oswald. 

It may be desirable to give some brief account of James Oswald, 
a rather mysterious figure in English music. He was originally 
a dancing master at Dunfermline who, after publishing a set of 


minuets in 1784, settled in Edinburgh in 1736. He here became a 
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noted performer on the violin, and his arrangements and playing 
of Scots music were greatly esteemed. In October 1741 he came to 
London, and some of his Edinburgh publications were re-issued by John 
Simpson, the music seller of Sweetings Alley, for whom, it is probable, 
he became a hack composer, or musical editor, e.g. of such works as 
Thesaurus Musicus or The Delightful Pocket Companion for the 
German Flute. In 1747, the date of Simpson’s death, Oswald set 
up a music business of his own on the pavement of St. Martin’s 
Church Yard, on the north side, in St. Martin’s Lane. After Oswald’s 
death, in 1769, this business was carried on by Straight and Skillern. 

At the commencement of Oswald’s business career we get the first 
notice of ‘The Temple of Apollo’. This occurs in the copyright grant 
of what I take to be one of Oswald’s very early London publications, 
viz. :—‘ Airs for the Seasons; by James Oswald. Printed for the 
author, and sold at his musick shop St. Martin’s Church Yard.’ Folio. 

The copyright grant is dated October 23, 1747. After the usual 
preliminaries, it tells us that ‘James Oswald, of St. Martin’s Church 
Yard, in the Strand, London, music master, hath, by his petition, 
humbly represented to us that he has composed, and employed others 
to compose, two operas of Vocal and Instrumental Music intitled 
The Temple of Apollo, in order to be printed and published’, &c., &e. 
I cannot satisfactorily identify these two works; the Airs for the 
Seasons is purely instrumental. 

It was perhaps shortly after this time that Oswald published 
‘Six Sonatas or Duets for two German flutes. Composed for the 
Temple of Apollo by Sigr. Giuseppe St. Martini, opera prima: Book i 
London printed for and sold by J. Oswald at his music shop in 
St. Martin’s Church Yard.’ Oblong folio. This shows that St. Martini 
the great hautboy player was among the ‘Sons of Apollo’. It is also 
evident that St. Martini did not die ‘about 1740’ as Hawkins puts it. 

Oswald frequently advertises among works ‘compos’d for the 
Temple of Apollo’ another series ‘The Apollo Collection; being 
12 Duettos for two German Flutes or two Violins all approved of by 
the Society, price 4s.’ I have not seen this work. 

Then again, Who was Dottel Figlio? I assume this to be a 
nom de plume of a composer for the flute or violin. So far as I can 
ascertain nothing has come to light regarding his personality, nor of 
his work, except that published by Oswald. A guess might be made 
in favour of Benjamin Hallet, a pupil of Oswald, who in 1748 had 
been brought before the public at Drury Lane theatre as an infant 
prodigy. There is extant a mezzotint by Jas. M°Ardle depicting 
a boy in petticoats playing a violoncello, the plate being inscribed as 
follows :— 
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‘Benjamin Hallet, a child not five years old, who under the tuition 
of Mr. Oswald, performed on the flute at Drury Lane theatre, An°. 
1748 for 50 nights with extraordinary skill and applause, and in the 
following year was able to play his part in any concert on the Violin- 
cello.’ 

If we take the words ‘ Dottel Figlio’ to mean ‘talented child’ then 
we may very readily accept the idea that Benjamin Hallet, the 
youthful player on the flute and violoncello, may, under the guidance, 
and with the help of his master, Oswald, have produced certain 
compositions which were published as by ‘ Dottel Figlio’, an identity 
which has puzzled so many. Wm. Randall, and Straight and Skillern, 
in their attempt to give a complete edition of Oswald’s works, reprint 
the following work, which has at the back of the title-page the same 
note as had appeared in their edition of Queen Mab. A copy was 
in the late Mr. John Glen’s library. ‘Six Divertimentis or Solos, for 
a German Flute, or Violin, and Violoncello composed by James Oswald, 
op. 2nd. First published with the title of Six Divertimentis or Solos 
by Dottel Figlio, op. 2nd London. Sold by Wm. Randall in Catharine 
Street and by Straight and Skillern in St. Martin’s Lane, near the 
Strand.’ 

And now another phase of the subject is presented. Was there any 
political significance in ‘The Temple of Apollo’? 

It does not take a deep knowledge of English history to know that 
George ITI and his son, Frederick Prince of Wales, with the latter’s 
wife Augusta, were not on the best of terms, and that what was under 
the patronage of one was banned by the other. Whatever faults 
Frederick had, and there are many laid at his door, it is certain he 
was a patron of British arts, and to his encouragement we owe many 
works in literature and in music that under the stifling rule of his 
father would have been stillborn. At the Court of George the Second 
Handel and the German Schoo! in music alone were tolerated.! 

Frederick, whether from natural choice or malice, despised the 
German School and approved of the British. He early recognized 
the ability of Arne, and commissioned him, in conjunction with 
Thomson and Mallet, to write the Masque ‘ Alfred’, by which it comes 
that we owe ‘ Rule, Britannia’ to him. 

It is a significant fact that practically all whom we know as 
belonging to ‘The Temple of Apollo’ were under the patronage of 
the Prince of Wales and his Princess. Oswald was. He had, on first 


1 It is recorded in Rider's British Merlin for 1759, the ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ of the 
period, that ‘Geo. Fred. Handel Esq.’ is ‘Musick Master’ to the Princess Amelia 
(daughter of George ITI) at £200 per year, and that her dancing master, Mr. Glover, 
receives £240, Great as Handel was, he was less than the dancing master by £40! 
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coming to London, dedicated two collections of Old and New Scotch 
Tunes to the Prince of Wales, and later another Collection of the best 
old Scotch and English Songs to the ‘Princess Dowager of Wales’, 
his widow. The Earl of Bute was, of course, the chief personage in 
the Dowager Princess’s Court, and to him Oswald dedicated A Colleo- 
tion of Scots Tunes with Variations. 

We may therefore assume that Oswald was among those favouted 
of the Prince and Princess, and he was rewarded at the Coronation 
in 1761, by being appointed ‘Chamber Composer to his Majesty’, 
Frederick’s son, George the Third. It is probable that, in succession 
to St. Martini, he had given the youthful George music lessons. 

Giuseppe St. Martini! also was among those patronized by Frederick 
Prince of Wales, for he held an appointment as director of chamber 
music in the Prince’s household. 

Charles Burney, we may conclude, had, like his master Arne, a share 
of this patronage. Burney became one of George the Third’s ‘ Band 
of Musick’, and everybody knows the position his daughter held 
at Court. 

John Reid, Captain, and then General, and the Earl of Kelly were 
Scottish, and as such would be welcome where the Earl of Bute had 
influence. 

I can find no record of ‘The Temple of Apollo’ after March, 1751, 
when, as above quoted, the Masque of Alfred was acted at Drury Lane, 
and, as ‘Compos’d by the Society of the Temple of Apollo’, was 
published by James Oswald. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, died March 20, 1751, but Oswald 
survived until 1769. Whether we are to conclude, by the coincidence 
of date—that, so far as publishing went, the ‘ Temple of Apollo’ owed 
its existence to the bounty of the Prince; whether he himself was 
an amateur performer or composer, and so a member of it, or whether 
the real history of the Society was different from what I have 
ventured to guess, I must leave to other inquirers. 


FrANK KIpson. 


1 The confusion arising out of the similarity of name in regard to musicians named 
‘Martini’ with or without a prefix, added to the fact that little is known regarding 
them or their work, is great. The St. Martini referred to in this article, whose 
Christian name was Giuseppe, was indifferently known as ‘ Martini’, ‘San Martini’, 
‘Sammartini’, and ‘St. Martini’, He was born at Milan about 1698, and came to 
London about 1728. He was sometimes referred to as ‘of London’, His brother 
Giovanni Battista remained at Milan, and was known as of that place. Neither is to 
be confused with Giovanni Battista Martini (Padre Martini) of Bologna (b. 1706) or 
Martini il Tedesco, born 1741. 





SOME EARLY SCOTTISH COMPOSERS 


WHILE the Folk-song of Scotland has been treated exhaustively and 
an enormous literature has grown up about it, it is curious how very 
little information is accessible relating to the early Scottish composers. 
It is true that the history and bibliography of the Scottish Psalter 
have received their share of attention, but apart from this special 
branch of the subject, the Scottish writers of modal Polyphony, and 
their compositions, are practically unknown to musical antiquaries. 

It may be admitted at once that not much of the early Scottish 
music has survived, and that what remains is not of first-rate impor- 
tance. The world would have suffered no irreparable loss if it had 
all disappeared. The fact is that polyphonic music was at first some- 
thing of an exotic growth in Scotland, which, after an unlucky be- 
ginning and interrupted continuation, soon came to an untimely end, 
in spite of the fostering care of the Stewart kings, from James ITI, 
who established a Chapel Royal at Stirling, to James VI and Charles I, 
who endeavoured to reconstitute it at Holyrood. The period which 
should have produced a Scottish Tallis, if not a Palestrina, was one 
of exceptional disturbance, both political and religious, and it is no 
wonder that music was neglected and likely to perish ‘for layk of 
mentinance’ (to use Wood’s phrase), while the chief musicians whose 
works have come down to us took refuge, as it appears, in England. 
The names of the most admired Scottish composers of the sixteenth 
century are found in the valuable Set of part-books, written between 
1566 and 1578 by Thomas Wood or Wodde, Vicar of St. Andrews. 
This Set is now dispersed, some of the part-books being in the Library 
of Edinburgh University and others at the British Museum and 
Trinity College, Dublin. It has been carefully described more than 
once,! and there is no need here to do more than note the names of 
the musicians whose work it contains. 

David Peebles (Peblis or Pables) is described by Wood as ‘sumtyme 


1 See ‘An Account of the Scottish Psalter of a.p. 1566, containing the Psalms, 
Canticles, and Hymns, set to music in four parts, in the Manuscripts of Thomas Wode 
or Wood, Vicar of Sanctandrous. By David Laing, Esq., For. Sec. S. A. Scot. From 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. vii. Edinburgh: Printed 
by Neill and Company, mpccctxxr.’ Also the British Museum ‘Catalogue of 
Additions ’, 1888-98, for the B. M. part-book, which Dr. Laing had not seen. The set 
in Dr. Laing’s time was incomplete. It is not clear whether any one has made a score 
of it since the Museum acquired its part-book. 
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ane Chanone in the Abbay of Sanct Andrews, ane of the principall 
mussitians in all this land in his tyme’. He wrote a setting of ‘Si 
quis diligit me’ in four parts about 1530, to which his ‘dissyple’, Francis 
Heagy, added a fifth part ‘a lytill before Pinky and that uerray 
weell’. This composition was presented by Peebles to James V ‘quha 
wes ane musitian himselff; he had ane singular gud eir, and culd 
sing that he had neuer seine before, bot his voyce was rawky and 
harske ’. 

Another composer was Sir John Futhy, a priest, ‘ the first new 
fingerit organeist that euer wes in Scotland.’ ‘This man wes the 
first Organeist that euer brought in Scotland the curious new 
fingering and playing on Organs, and yit it is mair nor threscore 
yeiris since he com hame.’ (Note written by Wood dated 1592.) 

Other writers represented in Wood’s collection are Andro Kemp, 
‘sumtyme maister of the sang scale in Sanctandrous ’, who, Dr. Laing 
notes, was master of the Sang School at Aberdeen in 1570; John 
Angus (7? 1515-97] one of the conventual brethren of the Abbey of 
Dunfermline; and Andro Blakhall, ‘in Halyrude hous, afterwards 
Minister at Musselburgh, where he died, Jan. 31, 1609. 

But the most important of the musicians whose names appear in 
Wood’s MS. is Robert Johnson, a composer of more than local interest, 
whose work is found in many MSS. of the period in English collec- 
tions. In these he is generally called ‘ Robert Johnson, Priest’. 
Wood copies his five-part ‘ Domine in virtute’, which he says was ‘ set 
in Ingland be ane Scottis preist being diletit to haue beine an here- 
tyke fled thair lang before reformation ; thomas hutson’s father now 
wyth the king kend him’. Thomas Hudson was Master of the Chapel 
Royal in 1586,? and his father’s authority is probably good. So that 
when Wood tells us that Johnson was born in Dunse and that he fled 
to England ‘for accusation of heresy’ we may probably believe him. 
Robert Johnson became ‘ peticanon of Windsore ’, according to a note 
in Baldwin’s MS. in the Christ Church Library, Oxford. A con- 
siderable quantity of his music has come down to us. He contributed 
settings of two Prayers to Day’s Mornyng and Euenyng Prayer, 
1565, which even then seem to be somewhat old-fashioned, though 
they are not duller than the other compositions in that dull collection. 


1 This is the elder composer of the name, who is not to be confused with a younger 
Robert Johnson. There is nothing more tiresome than the attempt to disentangle the 
biographies of men afflicted with so common a combination of names as Robert 
Johnson. Setting aside the tribes of Johnstones who enlivened the Scottish border 
(which we should not properly do, for Robert Johnson is quite likely to have been 
really a Johnstone, just as Ben Jonson was), the indexes to the Calendars of State 
Papers and other documents of the time simply teem with Robert Johnsons, ranging 
in degree from the Archdeacon of Leicester to Queen Elizabeth's mole-catcher. 

? See Dauney’s Ancient Scotish Melodies, 1888. Preliminary Dissertation, p. 157, 
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The ‘ Domine in virtute’ which is frequently found in MSS., a digni- 
fied if somewhat austere piece of writing, is probably Johnson’s best 
work, and might be worth editing. It is a setting of the first 
seven verses of Psalm xxi divided into two portions, of which the second 
begins at verse 5, ‘Magna gloria.’ After the seventh verse Johnson 
rounds off the composition by a repetition of the first verse, ‘ Domine 
in virtute, to the original music somewhat expanded. This return 
to the opening of a composition to make an ending is not unknown 
at the period, but its occurrence is rare enough to be worth noting for 
the benefit of those who interest themselves in the history of musical 
form.! 

Another Scottish composer whose name will not be found in the 
musical histories at all—not even in Mr. Davey’s History of English 
Music, where omissions are few indeed—is Patrick Douglas or Dowglas. 
Of him nothing is known except that he is described in a MS. at 
Christ Church, Oxford, as ‘Priste, Scotte borne’, which seems to 
imply that his residence was in England. Inference from insufficient 
data is of course never permissible, but if any one were bent upon 
indulging in guesswork, he might perhaps be tempted to suggest that 
Patrick Douglas may have been connected in some way with the 
suite of Lady Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, Darnley’s 
mother, most of whose life was spent in England: he might even go 
farther and guess that the choice of the curious words ‘ Ubi est 
Abel’ has some political meaning, perhaps some veiled allusion to the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. All this, however, would be the 
merest conjecture, and might eventually prove to have no relation to 
the facts. Besides the ‘ Ubi est Abel’ which is printed below, Douglas 
composed a setting of Psalm cxxvi, in two portions, ‘In convertendo’ 
and ‘Converte Domine’. The latter Motetts are chiefly remarkable 
for a repeated use of the diminished fifth, a chord which was prohi- 
bited in the best period of Modai Polyphony. Its use by Douglas must 
probably be regarded as a provincialism. These three Motetts are found 
in the British Museum (Addl. MS. 31890, a MS.? without words: and 
22597, a late sixteenth-century MS., Tenor only), and in a set of 
Part-books, wanting the Tenor, in the Library of Christ Church, 


Oxford, which have been collated by the kind permission of the Dean 
of Christ Church. 


1 Another example will be found in Tye’s ‘ Rubum quem’, which may be an instru- 
mental piece, as it has no words in the form in which it has reached us. 
* This MS. has the date 1578 at the end of the Treble part of Mundye’s In eternum ; 


this is probably the date of that composition, and not the date of the transcription of 
the MS. 
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LISTS OF THE KING’S MUSICIANS, FROM THE 
AUDIT OFFICE DECLARED ACCOUNTS 


(Continued. ) 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 884, Wo, 25. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Heneage, k"t, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Mich* 28 Eliz: [1586] to Mich* following. 
Payments to :— 
Trumpeters:—Stephen Mettcalfe, sergeant trumpeter, Arthur Scarlett, 
John Hall, John Winkes, John Reston, Richarde Smyth, Thomas Reston, 


Frauncys Boorne, Benedicte Browne, George Langdale, John Smythe, 
William Eliott, Robert Benson. 


John Brewer. 

Henry Marten ; also an increase of 8d a day, by warrant dormant under 
the Privy Signet, dated 17 June 1587, being the moiety of the entertain- 
ment of Patricke Owen deceased. 

John Jukes; also by warrant under the Privy Signet, dated 17 —_ 
1588 [sic] for an increase of 8d a day out of the entertainment of Patricke 
Owen, deceased. 

Thomas Fisher at 8d a day. 

Payments also ( Violins:—Ambrosio de Millaine ats Lupo, Francisco. de 
for apparell. { Venice, Innocente de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo. 
Cesar Galliardetto (sic) at 8304 a year, in the room of Marke Anthonye 

Galliardetto, his father, deceased, payable quarterly & due for 2 years 

& 1 quarter, ending Mich* 29 [Eliz:] from the Nativity of St John Baptist 

1585 being the next quarter day after the death of the said Marke Anthony 


Galliardetto, by warrant dormant under the Privy Signet, dated 28 Sept: 
1587, 


Flutes:—Piero Guye. Nicholas Lanneer. 

James Harden. James Funearte. 

Gomer van Osterwicke. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene. Edwarde Petalla. John Lanneer. 


Musicians :—Roberte Woodwarde. 

Augustine Bassanye, Lodovico Bassanie, for their livery. 
John Johnson & Mathathias Mason. 

Robert Hales. 


E2 
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Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 385. No. 26. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Heneage, k*t, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s chamber from Mich* 29 Eliz: [1587] to Mich® following [1588]. 
Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Arthure Skarlett, John Hall, John Winkes, John Reston, 
Richard Smith, Thomas Reston, Fraunces Borne, Benedicke Browne, 
George Langdall, John Smithe, W™ Eliott, Robte Benson, Henrie Martin 
& John Jukes. 

Stephen Metcalfe, sergeant trumpeter, for 3 of a year, ending Midsummer 
80 Eliz: 

Thomas Jackson in the place of Stephen Metcalf, due for 1 quarter end- 
ing Mich® 80 Eliz:, by warrant dormant, under the Privy Signet 21 May 1588. 

John Brewer, for } year ending Christmas 80 [Eliz:] at 8d a day, the 
moiety of his said wages due for 3 year ending Mich® 30 [Eliz:] 

Nicholas Wattes at 8d a day, out of the entertainment of the said John 
Brewer, due for 3 year, ending Mich: 80 [Eliz:] by warrant dormant under 
the Privy Signet, dated 21 Dec. 1587 [80 Eliz:] 

John Fisher. 

Payments - Violins:—Ambrosse de Millane als Lupo, Innocent de 
for apparell. (Comie, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo. 


Francisco de Venice, deceased, for 4 year & 82 days ending 26 January 
1587[-8], on which day he died. 


Cesar Galliardello. 

Flutes :—Piero Guie. James Funeart, Nicholas Lanier. 
Gomer van Osterwick. Jeames Harden. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Greene. John Lanier. 


Edwarde Petalla, deceased, due for 74 days, ending 18 December 1587 on 
which day he died. 


Musicians. Robert Woodwarde. 

Augustine Bassano, Lodovico Bassano for their apparell. 

John Johnson & Mathathias Mason. Robert Hales. 

Maker, Repairer § Tuner:—Edmonde Sehetz at 650%, by warrant of 
liberate, dated 20 March 1587[-8], due for 1 year & 1 quarter; also upon 
a bill signed by Mt vicechamberlain—Feb 1587[-8] for 8 ounces of silver 
lace employed about a pair of virginalls, of Her Majesty, covered with 
straw coloured velvet at 6° 84 an ounce ; for his travill & paynes about the 


same 4 days 14° & for the travill, labore & paynes of 2 others at 2% a day 
for 4 days 16*. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 385. No. 27. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Heneage, kt, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s chamber, from Mich* 80. Eliz: [1588] to Mich* following [1589]. 
Payments to ;— 


Trumpeters :—Arthur Skarlett, John Hall, John Wynkes, John Reston, 
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Richarde Smythe, Thomas Reston, Fraunces Boorne, Benedicte Browne, 
George Langdale, John Smythe, William Ellyott, Robte Benson, Henrye 
Martyn, John Jukes & Thomas Jackson, sergeant trumpeter. 

Nicholas Wattes & Thomas Fisher. 
Payments also { Violins:—Ambrose de Millayne ats Lupo, Innocent de 

for apparell. Heaton Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo. 

Cesar Galliardello. 

Flutes :—Piero Guye. James Funearte. Nicholas Laneer. 

Gomer van Osterwicke. James Harden. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene. John Lanneer. 

Musicians :—Robert Woodwarde. 

Augustino Bassanye, Lodovico Bassano for their apparell. 

John Johnson & Mathathyas Mason. Robert Hales. 

Walter Pers, musician for the three lutes, by warrant dormant, dated 
83 July 1589. 

Maker, repairer 5 tuner :—Edmonde Schetz. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 385. No. 28. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Henneage, kt, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Mich 81. Eliz: [1589] to Mich* following [1590]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—John Hall, sergeant Trumpeter, Arthure Skarlett, John 
Winckes, John Reston, Richarde Smithe, Thomas Reston, Fraunces Borne, 
Benedict Browne, George Langdall, John Smithe, William Eliot, Robert 
Benson, Henrie Martin, John Jukes & Thomas Jackson. 

Nicholas Wattes & Thomas Fissher. 

Also to Nicholas Watts at 8d a day increase out of the entertainment of 
John Bruer, by warrant under the Privy Signet, dated 8 November 1589 
due for 1 year & 8 quarters, ending Mich* 82 Eliz:— 

Payments also Violins:—Ambrose de Millaine ats Lupo, Innocente de 


for apparell. (Comie, Josepho Lupo & Petro Lupo. 

Cesar Galliardello. 

Flutes :—Piero Guye. Jeames Funearte. Nicholas Lanier. 
Gomer van Osterwicke. Jeames Harden. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene. 

John Lunieer. 


Musicians :—Robert Woodwarde. 

Augustino Bassanie & Lodovico Bassano. 

John Johnson & Mathathias Mason. 

To the said Mathathias Mason an increase of 20fi a year by warrant dor- 
mant dated 80 Sept. 1589, due for 1 year & 1 quarter ending Mich® 82 [Eliz:]. 

Robert Hales. 

Walter Piers, musician for the three lutes at 201 a year by warrant 
dormant dated 8 July 1589, due for 1 year “ended as before ”. 

Maker, repairer & tuner :—Edmonde Schetz. 
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Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 385. No. 29, 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Heneage, kt, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber from Mich* 82 Eliz: [1590] to Mich® following [1591]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—John Hall, Sergeant Trumpeter, Arthur Skarlett, John 
Winckes, John Reston, Richarde Smythe, Thomas Reston, Frauncys Boorne, 
Benedicte Browne, George Langdale, John Smyth, William Ellyott, Robert 
Benson, Henrye Marten, John Juckes, Nicholas Wattes & Thomas Jackson. 

Thomas Fisher at 8d a day. 

Payments also ( Violins:—Innocente de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro 
for apparell. come, 

Ambrosio de Millayne ats Lupo deceased, due for one quarter & 47 days, 
ending 10 February 1590[-1] on which day he died. 

Thomas Lupo, in the place of Francisco de Venice deceased, by warrant 
under the privy signet, dated 4 May 1591, at 20d a day & livery, due for 
8 years & a half & 57 days, counting from the 26th January 1587([-8], 


(on which day the said Francis died) to Mich* 38 Eliz. (1591). 
Cesar Galliardello. 


Flutes :—Piero Guye. James Funearte. Nicholas Laneer. 
Gomer van Osterwicke. James Harden. 
Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene. John Laneer. 


Musicians :—Roberte Woodwarde. 

Augustine Bassano & Lodovico Bassano, for their apparell. 

John Johnson. Mathathias Mason & Robert Hailes. 

Walter Peers. 

Repairer § Tuner :—Edmonde Scheetz for his wages & also for money 


disbursed for the instruments as by three bills signed by the Lord 
Chamberlain appears. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts, Bundle 385. No. 30. 


Declaration of the account of Sir Thomas Henneage, kt, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Mich® [1591] 88 Eliz: to Mich* following [1592]. 
Payments to:— 
Trumpeters:—John Hall, sergeant trumpeter, Arthure Skarlet, John 
Winckes, John Reston, Richarde Smithe, John Smith, Thomas Reston, 
Frances Borne, Benedicke Browne, George Langdall, William Elliott, 


Robert Benson, Henrie Martin, John Jewkes, Nicholas Wattes & Thomas 
Jackson. 


Thomas Fisher. 
Payments also ( Violins :—Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo 
for apparell. le Thomas Lupo. 
Cesar Galliardello. 
Flutes :—Piero Guye. Nicholas Lanyer. Jeames Harden. 


Jeames Fumeart deceased, at 20d a day, due for 4 year & 76 days _— 
11 March 1591(-2]. 
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Van Osterwicke at 16d a day & livery, due for 3 year & 82 days ending 
26 July 1592 on which day he departed this life. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene. John Lanyer. 

Musicians :—Robert Woodwarde. 

Augustine Bassano & Lodovico Bassano. John Johnson. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales. Walter Peares. 

Maker, repairer 5 tuner :—Edmonde Schetz. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 386. No. 31. 


Declaration of the account of Dame Mary, Countess of Southampton, 
late wife & executrix of Sir Thomas Heneage, k"t deceased, late treasurer of 
the Queen’s Chamber, from Mich®* [1592] 84 Eliz: to Mich* following [1593]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Arthure Skarlett, John Winckes, John Reston, Thomas 
Reston, Fraunces Borne, Benedict Brown, George Langdale, John Smyth, 
William Elliott, Robert Benson, Henrie Marten, John Jewkes, Nicholas - 
Wattes, Thomas Jackson. 

John Hall, sergeant trumpeter, deceased at 16d due for 3 year & 63 
days, ending 27 August 1594 (sic). 

Richard Smythe, deceased, at the same rate, due for 3 year ending Mid- 
summer 35 Eliz:. 


Thomas Fisher. 
Payments also ( Violins :—Innocent de Comye, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, 
for apparell. {Thomas Lupo. 
Cesar Galliardello. 
Flutes :—Piero Guye. Nicholas Lanier. James Harden. 


Innocent Lanyer in the room of James Funearte deceased, at 16d a day, 
board & livery, by warrant dormant under the great Signet, dated 21 
March 1592[-3], due for 1 year & a half & 14 days. 

Sagbuttes :—Raphe Grene. John Lanyer. 

Musicians :—Robert Woodward. 

Augustino Bassano, for apparell. 

Lodovico Bassano, for apparell, due for 3 year ending Midsummer 
35 [Eliz:]. 

John Johnson. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales. Walter Pears. 

Maker, repairer g tuner :—Edmonde Schetz; also for the charges of 
himself & others employed diverse days in repairing of Her Majesty’s 
organs & other instruments for music at Hampton Court & other places 
& also for carrying & recarrying of Her Highness’s instruments & for 
sundry other necessaries bought and provided for the said instruments as 
by 10 several bills signed by the Lord Chamberlain appears. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES 


An eighteenth-century York Musical Instrument Maker. One of the 
best provincial Musical Instrument Makers, of whom little, except his 
name, has, up to the present, been recorded, was Thomas Haxby of York. 
I have lately taken some trouble in discovering particulars concerning 
him, and have thought that the result of my search might furnish a useful. 
note to readers of The Musical Antiquary. 

His name, as ‘Haxby, York’, is found, among other music sellers, on 
the imprint of several London musical publications issued just after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It is thus placed on Edward Miller’s 
. Elegies, Songs and an Ode, folio, c. 1765; and other works. 

I find by an advertisement in The York Courant of July 6, 1756, that 
Haxby opened a music shop in Blake Street, York, on June 15 of that 
year, using, for his trade emblem, ‘The sign of the Organ.’ 

He was the son of a Robert Haxby, a joiner, and having, it may be 
assumed, served his apprenticeship with his father, took up as ‘ Musical 
Instrument Maker ’ the freedom of the City of York in 1758. We may 
draw the conclusion from these dates that he was born about 1787. He 
seems early to have devoted himself to making musical instruments, for 
a spinet dated 1766 bears his name. There can be but little doubt that 
he was really a maker, and not merely a dealer who employed labour for 
work on which he only put his name. 

On Dec. 28, 1770, he obtained a patent for improvements in harpsi- 
chords. 

Dr. Nares, who was Organist of York Minster from 1734 to 1756, must 
have known the young joiner as a clever craftsman. In 1760 (Feb. 8rd) 
the worthies of Leeds discussed at a vestry meeting the matter of the. 
repair of the Parish Church organ. It was decided that Alderman Denison 
should write to Dr. Nares (not then in York) regarding the character and 
abilities of Haxby, who had sent in an estimate for the repair. We may 
take it that Dr. Nares’s recommendation was strong enough in Haxby’s 
favour, for the repair was done by the latter, and in 1778 he was employed 
again at the organ (see Musical Times, Jan. 1906, in an article by the late 
Mr. F. G. Edwards on the Leeds Parish Church). 

Haxby made not only harpsichords and spinets, but also violins and 
the small wire-strung guitars of the period. It need scarcely be said that 
his instruments are scarce, being, as above stated, apparently all his indi- 
vidual work. As times changed, Haxby made pianofortes, and a charming 
specimen of these, representing his later type of work, is possessed by 
Mr. T. Tertius Noble, Organist of York Minster. 

Besides being the principal (if not the only) music vendor in York, 
Thomas Haxby published musical works bearing his own imprint, one of 
which is Sic Easy Lessons for the Harpsichord by John Camidge, printed 
Jor the author by T. Haxby, Blake Street, York. 

In or about 1795, Thomas Haxby subscribes to a set of sonatas com- 
posed by Wm. Dinsley, a Leeds organist ; and shortly after this date he 
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must have died. He had a son named John; whether he was associated 
with the father in the business, I cannot say, but Haxby’s business in 
Blake Street was continued from about 1798 onward to nearly 1840 by 
Thomas Tomlinson. Tomlinson, I have some evidence to show, married 
into the Haxby family. He published sheet music, and at the old 
premises, now numbered as 28 Blake Street, carried on an extensive music 
business, though Samuel Knapton, and Knapton’s son Philip, were trade 
rivals ; the former having a business in Blake Street from before 1791 
to 1804. 

Before 1880 Thomas Tomlinson had taken his son John into the firm, 
and later on, another son. John Tomlinson was a music teacher and 
@ composer in a small way. ‘Tomlinson and Sons’ were existing at 
Haxby’s old premises as late as 1838, Frank Kipson, 


Geminiani in Dublin. The late Sir John Gilbert, in his valuable History 
of the City of Dublin (ii. 280), was the first to point out that Geminiani 
had a Concert Room in Spring Gardens, Dame Street, in 1738-9. Some 
years back, I found that this famous violinist and composer was in Dublin 
in 1737. This information has now to be revised; from a file of the 
Dublin Evening Post, recently acquired by the National Library, Dublin, 
it appears that Geminiani arrived in the Irish metropolis on Dec. 6, 1788, 
and soon after gave a Benefit Concert, as the following quotations prove :— 

Dublin Evening Post, Tuesday, Dec. 4, to Saturday, Dec, 8, 1783. ‘ Last 
Thursday the Right Hon. the Lord Tullamore arrived here from his 
Travels. It is expected, that his Lordship will speedily take his Seat in 
the House of Peers. Signior Geminiani, a Native of Italy, and a most 
famous Musician arrived here with his Lordship.’ 

Dublin Evening Post, Tuesday, Dec. 11, to Saturday, Dec. 15, 1783, 
‘ By their Graces the Duke and Dutchess of Dorset’s Special Command. 
- By Subscription. For the Benefit of Signior Geminiani. At the Great 
Room in Crow-street. On Monday the 17th of this Instant December, 
will be perform’d, A Consort of Vocal and Instrumental Musick. In 
which Signior Geminiani will perform several Solo’s and Concerto’s of 
His own Composition. The Vocal Part by Mrs. Davis. Subscriptions 
are taken in at Lucas’s, the Globe, and the House of Commons Coffee- 
Houses, at one Guinea for Three Tickets. Single Tickets, half a Guinea 
each. To begin at the usual Hour. Vivant Rex & Regina.’ 

Geminiani seems to have utilized his ‘Great Rooms’ as a Picture 
Auction Room, for he held a sale of pictures there on June 29, 1786. 
The advertisement which appears in the Dublin Evening Post for June 
15-19 runs as follows :—‘ Dublin At Mr. Geminani’s Great Room in 
Dame-street will be sold the 29th Inst. a Collection of Pictures, among 
which are several Portraits of the Gentry of this Kingdom, done by the 
famous Mr. Murphy.’ 

Geminiani remained in Dublin till December, 1740, having stayed there 
apparently for seven years. W. H. Grarran Froop, 


Rare en Tout, 1677 ; and James Paisible. In a paper on ‘Early French 
Players in England’, contributed to Anglia (Halle, 1909), I alluded to the 
French Comedy ‘Rare en Tout’, acted at Whitehall and published in 
London in 1677, I had not then met with a copy of the play, but I ami 
now able to give some account of it. The Title runs: ‘Rare en Tout: 
Comedie Meslée de Musique Et de Balets Represantée devant Sa Majesté 
Sur le Theatre Royal de Whitehall. A Londres. Chez Jacques Magnes, 
& Richard Bentley, & la Poste de Russel-street, au Covent Jardin, 1677.’ 
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The Dedication to the Duchess of Grafton, the child-wife of Charles IT’s 
son by Lady Castlemaine, begins :—‘ Madame, L’inclination respectueuse 
que j’ay pour vostre Grandeur, m’a inspire le dessein de mettre son nom 
a la teste de cet ouvrage, comm’il est destiné a divertir sa Majesté & 
toute son Illustre Cour,’ [&c., &c.|]; and ends:—‘ puis que je suis avec 
tout le respect & la passion possible, Madame, de vostre Grandeur, La 
tres-humble & tres-obeyssante Servante, La Roche-Guilhen.’ The play 
consists of a Prologue and three Acts, the last of which changes to a ‘ feste 
Pastoralle’. The name of the authoress, Mme. La Roche-Guilhen, helps 
us to identify Rare en Tout with a French Comedy which was performed 
at Court on May 29, 1677, under the direction of Madame La Roche and 
Mr. Paisible who, we may assume, was the composer of the music. An 
extract from the Lord Chamberlain’s Accounts (vol. 746, p. 38) is printed 
in The King’s Musick, p. 818. ‘1677, May 22. Order to Mr. Staggins, 
master of his Majesty’s musick, and in his absence to Mr. Lock who 
officiates for him :—That all His Majesty’s musitians doe attend to practise 
in the theatre at Whitehall at such tymes as Madam Le Roch and 
Mr. Paisible shall appoint for the practising of such musick as is to be 
in the French comedy to be acted before His Majesty on the 29 May 
instant.’ 

James Paisible was a French musician who came to England in the 
reign of Charles II. His name first appears as that of one of the Recorder 

layers in a Masque performed at Court in 1674; and again among the 

autboy players in a Masque performed at Whitehall in May, 1675. The 
lists of performers in these Masques are printed in The King’s Musick, and 
prove that Paisible’s arrival in England must be placed some years earlier 
than is generally supposed. See also The King’s Musick for other entries 
of his name among the Musicians up to 1689. He was patronized by 
St. Evremond, and helped to prepare the musical entertainments given 
at the Duchesse de Mazarin’s house in Chelsea. He wrote overtures 
and inter-act music for various plays, such as ‘The Humors of S* Iohn 
Falstaff’; ‘King Edward the Third’; ‘She wou’d and she wou’d not’ ; 
and ‘ Love’s Stratagem’. The last-named play I am unable to trace, 
and the name may be merely a sub-title. Paisible’s music for ‘Oroonoko’ 
and ‘The Spanish Wives’ exists in MS. in the Royal College of Music Library. 

Paisible was head of the King’s Band of Music between 1714 and 1719. 
He was, as we have seen, a flautist, and published some flute music in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. It should be noted, however, that the 
‘Six Setts of Aires for two Flutes & a Bass . .. Compos’d by Mr. Paisible’, 
as well as the tunes written by ‘Mr. Paisible’ for ‘Mr. Isaac’s New 
Dances’ published between 1703 and 1715, are ascribed in the B. M. 
Catalogue to ‘Thomas’ Paisible: though neither in the Dict. of Nat. 
Biography (which has the best account of him), nor elsewhere, is there 
any suggestion that these are not by James. 

In 1686 Paisible married one Mary Davis. Could this have been 
Charles II’s mistress ? It may be noted that she was singing in the 1674 
Masque when Paisible played among the Recorders; and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that he, as one of the Musicians, played in Blow’s 
Masque of Venus and Adonis, in which Mrs. Mary Davis took the part 
of Venus. The name of course is very common, but the identity is not 
impossible. If she were Charles II’s Moll Davis, there might have been 
method in his madness, for she was pensioned off with a douceur of 
£1,000 per annum. W. J. Lawrence. 
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Concerts in 1689. The following Licence to Robert King ‘to keep 
a Consort of Musick’, is printed from the State Papers (Dom., vol. 340, 
p. 81). It seems to show that in the seventeenth century, concert-givers had 
difficulty in keeping out persons who had not paid for admission. Robert 
King succeeded John Banister as Musician in Ordinary for the Private 
Music, Feb. 6, 1679-80. He was admitted ‘one of his Majesty’s Private 
Musicke and composer in ordinary’, July 5, 1689 (see The King’s Musick). 
He was giving concerts with the younger Banister in 1697, at York 
Buildings (Hawkins, History, v. 6). 

‘“W. R. Whereas we do well approve of the Abilitys in Musick of 
Robt King one of Our Musitians and he having besought us to have 
Our Authority to sett up a Consort of Musick, And to have the Sole 
Government thereof And that none force their way in without paying 
such prices as shall be sett downe. Our will & pleasure therefore is, & 
We do hereby License & authorize y® s1 Robert King to sett up a Consort 
of Musick to be performed by such as he shall appoint and as often as he 
shall think Fitt and We require & Command all persons tv forbeare 
rudely or by force to enter in or abide there during the time of performing 
y® s? Musick without observing such Rules & paying such prices as 
shall be by him sett down And all Our Officers Civill & Military are 
required to be aiding & assisting herein Given at Our Court at White- 
hall the 25th day of December 1689 in ye First yeare of Our Reigne. 

‘By his Majtv? Command 
‘Shrewsbury.’ 
READER. 


ANSWERS 


Mrs. Arne and her sisters (i. 256). Some of Reader's questions are 
answered in the last volume of Grove’s Dictionary, new edition. With 
regard to ‘The Hon. Mrs. Scott, formerly Isabella Young’, it seems 
probable that Lysons was confusing Mrs. Lampe with Miss Isabella Scott, 
who was also one of Arne’s singers. She sang in Eliza, 1754, as the 
Word-book shows, of which I transcribe the Title-page and list of Charac- 
ters from a copy in my possession. 

The Title runs: Eliza; |A New Musical | Entertainment; | As per- 
formed at the | New Theatre | In the Hay-Market. | Written by Mr. Rolt. 
The Music composed by Mr. Arne. | Zo be had at the Theatre, 1754. 
[Price One Shilling. ] 

On the following page is the list of Characters :— 


Britannia, Mrs. Arne. Genius of England, Miss Poitier. 
Liberty, Miss Scott. Neptune, Mr. Champnes. 
Peace, Miss Isabella Scott. Shepherd, Mr. Sadler. 


Shepherdess, Miss Isabella Young. Shepherds, Shepherdesses, Sailors, &c. 
The Scene is supposed to lie in the Counties of Kent and Esse[x]. 


Of these performers, Mrs. Arne and Mr. Sadler took part in the Operatic 
version of Eliza produced in Dublin in 1755. Ido not understand why 
Miss Isabella Young appeared under her maiden name, when she had 
certainly sung as Mrs. Lampe in 1748-9 (see Mus. Ant. i. 225), 

The Libretto of the 1754 Entertainment differs in no way as far as 
I can see from the Opera Eliza as it was performed at Drury Lane in ar 

G. E. P. A. 
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QUERIES 


Gladwin: The Medley. In 1786 an entirely new (and anonymous) 
Ballad-farce called ‘The Medley ’ was produced for the author’s benefit at 
the Theatre Royal, Aungier Street, Dublin. The Overture was by 
‘Prellure’ (evidently Peter Prelleur, then in London), and the vocal 
music by Gladwin. Who was Gladwin? Grove yields no information 
on the subject. W. J. LawRence, 


Elegy on the Death of The Guardian Outwitted. Is it known who was 
the author of this Parody on Gray’s Elegy? The Title-page runs :—‘ An | 
Elegy | On the Death | of | The Guardian Outwitted, | An Opera ; | Written 
and Composed by | Thomas Augustine Arne, M.D. | Eheu! Fidicen! 
Fidesque ! | Ileque Felis! | Bourn, Poemat. | London, | Printed for W. Nicoll, 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard. | mpccuxv. | [Price One Shilling.]’ 17 pp. 
Gray’s Elegy is printed on the lower half of the pages, with the Parody 
above. This year I suppose Arneana are worth noting: otherwise the 
parody is of little interest. It begins :— 


The shrill Bell rings the Knell of ‘Curtain rise’ ; 

From the thrum’d String the scraping Herd to warn: 
Behind the Scenes the plodding Snuffer hies, 

And leaves the Stage to Operas and to Arne. 


Another verse names some of the singers :— 


The long, long Trill of Quaver-torturing Brent: 
Miss Hallam twitt’ring from her tender Throat: 
Thy Clarion, Beard, that Echo’s Ear has rent, 
No more shall rouse each lowly-slumb’ring Note. 
Ex Lrzris. 


Dean Aldrich’s adaptations from Stradella. In Tudway’s Collection (B.M. 
Harley, 7338) are sixteen anthems ‘ By Carissimi, Palestrina, Stradella, 
&c. And set to English words by y® Revd. Dr. Aldrich, Dean of X* 
Church,’ Six of these, according to Mr. Hughes-Hughes’s Catalogue, are 
from Palestrina, one from Farrant, one from R. White, and four from 
Carissimi. Of the remainder, ‘Give ear’ and ‘Behold, now praise’ are 
probably from Palestrina also. This leaves a five-part anthem ‘I look 
for the Lord’, and a verse anthem (with five-part chorus) ‘Oh how 
amiable’. Are these taken from Stradella ? G. E. P. A. 


CORRIGENDUM 
(i. 185, line 28) take out the words ‘ by Anglois de Nation ’, 
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No. VII will be ready in April 1911, and will 
contain among other matter the following articles: 


Anglican Chanting, by Robert Bridges. 


Italian Chamber Cantatas, by E. J. Dent. 
Greek Church Music, Part II, by H.J.W. Tillyard. 








SIGNATURE oF Henry CooKE SCRATCHED ON A PANE OF GLASS IN THE 
JERUSALEM CHAMBER AT WESTMINSTER. 








